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Balance sheet of THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, December 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets 

MARKETABLE SECURITIES 
United States Government Bonds ..........4.4...4.. 
Other Bonds. 


$ 59,158,935.53 
110,756,999.51 


Preferred and Common Stocks. ............... |. 229,841,647.75 

$399,757,582.79 
RI i eee Se ke cee Se Piet pind Versus a 26,103,879.06 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. See a 20,928,856.00 


Real Estate . . 
Ree Dawe. a a ES vids 
OE Ae Anat sik as 26 ee PE te ee 


6,842,863.96 
23,014,578.38 
7,369,748.10 


$484,017,508.29 


Ae Ae no IL Ee aig ge BT ge ae Te Sas aes i ee 


Liabilities 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . 
Reserve for Losses and Loss ae anges 
Reserve for Taxes Payable : 
Reserve for Reinsurance. 


$187,556,977.00 
39,826,429.68 
4,725,000.00 
2,172,701.49 


6. Pins ee Roe @ 


ORS Se we et Se oe SE Petite ts ©) pith 


IRA TM se 2,000,000.00 
IS sv Ue neg gy Bek ie se a ce ef 4,035,917.08 

oT PRR CIS esc Baie. AR aR le A $240,317,025.25 
I I ie ea, a te en eo ig eae ae ene 20,000,000.00 
RR Re Re Fa at oA a pn 223,700,483.04 
Surplus as Reverie Policyhbliers. Phan CO, OSE? Seige Ge $243,700,483.04 

Total . $484,017,508.29 


Bonds carried at $6,102,402.42 amortized value and cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. 
All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based 
on these values the stocks of The Home Insurance Company exceed the book value by $129,828,364.27 at December $1, 1956. 


Balance sheet of THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY, December 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets - 

MARKETABLE SECURITIES 

Unites ptates Goverment Bonds... . 5.0. eo 
Other Bonds. . a 
Preferred and Common Stocks - SR eC Re te eee lat 






$ 21,127,691.28 
25,034,306.70 
12,589,687.50 


$ 58,751,685.48 


Cash . oe Sc eR Wace et. ee ks Pte ode hie en 9 <p 1,706,007.28 
Agents’ aa er SE Ser hy hy ea ta eet gle eee 6,466,502.94 
Other Admitted Assets ......... 1,445,568.49 


$ 68,369,764.19 
Liabilities 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . $ 20,692,483.00 


Bee eis, Ce SS Ge hail 8, eee 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses. 24,551,730.00 
Reserve for Taxes Payable ete as MPS. Ge ae, Le SE 928,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance. . 258,408.00 
Rp MOI coos ee a gi yen he GR we 8) a 1,006,430.08 

mee eg a $ 47,437,051.08 
Rae Se Sa ae I Pee ee 1,500,000.00 
Surplus . Faas i Sk ce ae Ee OE cee Adin i ee PR a 19,432,713.11 
Surplus as Basarts Policyholders. ote Ae bee $ 20,932,713.11 

Total . en $ 68,369,764. 19 





Bonds carried at $1,090,000.00 amortized value in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based on these values 
the stocks of The Home Indemnity Company exceed the book value by $5,115,568.87 at December $1, 1956. 
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EDITORIAL 


Seo 


Executive Vice-President 


Prodigal Productivity 


T is not only our good fortune but a blessing to the world that we can pro- 
duce abundantly. Because we do, we can make our surplus available to needy 
people. Our production of food, goods and services has been so large that 

without lowering our own standard of living we have been able to share some 
of our prosperity with others less fortunate. This, no doubt, has caused us to 
become less conscious of the fact that our situation may not always be so com- 
fortable. The drouth, the growing water shortage and our uncontrolled spring 
floods are examples of conditions that could reduce our production and our 
ability to be helpful to others. 

Not only for our own wellbeing but in the interest of the rest of the world 
we should do everything in our power to counteract these adverse developments 
insofar as we can. We cannot control nature, but if we plan wisely and program 
soundly we can lessen the severity of its failures. Conservation requires eternal 
vigilance. The history of the world is filled with instances of nations prodigal 
in the exploitation of their resources, only to end in want. 


With a budget exceeding $70 billions we should have the courage to divert 
sums necessary to provide a continuation of our own productivity and the insur- 
ance of our own comfort. There is nothing more important than conservation of 
our water resources and of our soil. These are basic to life at any time, anywhere. 
They are basic not only to our daily needs but also to sound business and to sound 
credit as well. 

Let us then shift some of our funds from other measures of relief, not only 
here but abroad, and invest them to assure a continuation of our own wellbeing. 
Not only is this a necessity but it is a constructive program that will enable us 
to discharge our obligations to future generations. We found this country rich 
in natural resources and in opportunities. Let us try to leave it in the same con- 
dition. If we do so we shall not only be helping ourselves and our future genera- 
tions but we shall be helping the entire world. 
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THE APRIL COVER 
HE FATHER was adamant in his 


insistence that suppliers over- 
look his consistent slowness of pay- 
ment. At his death his son took over, 
sales and profits increased—but pay- 
ments continued as slow as ever. 
What to do? How it was done—and 
today the business never misses a 
discount—is the story told on page 
12 by Leonard F. Kinsman, assist- 
ant vice president, as credit manager 
of the furniture division of William 
Iselin & Co., Inc., at its midwestern 
headquarters in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Left to right in the front cover 
picture are Mr. Kinsman, John O’D. 
Feeks, vice president and credit man- 
ager, Grand Rapids office, and Ed- 
ward A. Mayer, vice president and 
manager there. Mr. Kinsman’s biog- 
raphy accompanies his article. 

Mr. Feeks joined the company in 
1932, and was transferred in 1941 
from the head office in New York to 
the midwestern branch as a senior 
creditman. He was named credit man- 
ager and assistant vice president in 
1951, vice president in January, 
1956. He is first vice president of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
(Western Michigan) Inc.. and has 
been an instructor of credit courses 
sponsored by the association. 

Mr. Mayer’s association with Wil- 
liam Iselin also dates back 25 years. 
He was transferred from the credit 
department of the main office in New 
York to Grand Rapids in 1937. He 
has served as credit manager of the 
Grand Rapids operation, was elected 
an assistant vice president in De- 
cember 1946 and a vice president in 
1951. He was elected to Iselin’s 
board of directors in November 
1953. 


eer 
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@ UNpeER THE Law on prepaid income and esti- 
mated expenses, most businesses which receive 
prepaid income, such as for rents and organiza- 
tion dues paid to cover the year or more fol- 
lowing, must report the income entirely in the 
year received. Also, most concerns are not now 
permitted to deduct on their tax returns any 
amounts set aside in the taxable year for ex- 
penses they will have to pay in the year or years 
following. 

To correct this situation, provisions were writ- 
ten into the 1954 tax code. These were repealed 
shortly thereafter, however, largely for fear that 
any provision permitting a taxpaying business 
to claim a tax deduction on its reserves for 
future expenses would open a loophole through 
which it could get a double deduction for what- 
ever year the provision was first put into effect 
—one deduction for the current year’s expenses 
and a second for the anticipated expense of the 
following year. 

A new bill has now been offered to Congress 
by Pennsylvania’s Representative R. M. Simp- 
son (H. R. 3104) which would correct the pres- 
ent inequities involving prepaid income and esti- 
mated expense reserves without opening any 
such loopholes. Under it, a taxpayer switching 
to the new basis would take a deduction for 
actual expenses of the taxable year resulting from 
that year’s sales alone, plus estimated expenses 
for future years, also resulting from that year’s 
sales alone. But the taxpayer would not be al- 
lowed any deductions for expenses arising as a 
result of sales in years prior to the taxable year. 
Instead, they would simply be put into a special 
reserve fund on the taxpayer’s books. 

In each succeeding year the taxpayer would, 
in the same way, deduct his actual and his antici- 
pated expenses attributable only to the sales of 
the one taxable year. Any time this deduction 
fell below the amount in the special reserve fund, 
the taxpayer could reduce the reserve on his 
books by the difference and add that amount to 
his tax deduction for that year. 

Thus, any business with expanding sales and 
expenses could not deduct the reserve fund until 
it finally terminated its business. On the other 
hand, a business with some lean years could 
draw on its reserve to boost its overall deduction. 

Aside from removing certain long-standing 
inequities in the tax law, the bill if passed would 
be one more step toward bringing tax accounting 
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into accord with the generally accepted account. 
ing practices of business, a goal long sought not 
only by the accounting and credit professions but 
by the business public in general. The American 
Institute of Accountants has officially indorsed 
the Simpson Bill. 


@ Orren when freight claims are past due for 
six months, nine months, or a year or longer, it 
is the credit manager rather than the traffic man. 
ager who is expected to try to collect on them. 
For that reason many of our members will be 
interested in the Bricker Bill, S. 378 (nothing to 
do with the President’s treaty-making powers), 
which would eliminate some of the abuses which 
have developed over the years in the settlement 
of freight claims. 

It has been estimated that hundreds of small 
claims against carriers are annually outstanding. 
Carriers know that under the present law ship- 
pers must sue them in court if they are to obtain 
relief. Under S. 378 this would no longer be 
necessary. The shipper would only be required 
to file a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If it were found valid, the Com- 
mission would be empowered to enforce pay- 
ment. This would result in sizable savings of 
court expenses. The ICC has recommended to 
Congress the adoption of such legislation. 


@ FEDERAL EMPLOYEES working for the various 
Government agencies throughout the United 
States are, under present law, immune from gar- 
nishment or writ of sequestration, but the wages 
of countless numbers of other citizens who are 
not on the taxpayers’ payroll are not so immune. 
Representative T. B. Curtis of Missouri has in- 
troduced H. R. 135 which would make the wages 
and salaries of Federal Civil Service employees 
subject to garnishment, execution or trust 
process on the same basis as the wages and 
salaries of other citizens. 


@ NEw CONSTRUCTION outlay in 1956 ($444 
billions) was a record for the tenth successive 
year and dollar value of new work put in place 
was at alltime high each month last year, but 
the physical volume (construction expenditures 
adjusted for price changes) was 2 per cent below 
1955, according to preliminary estimates made 
jointly by the labor and commerce departments. 
New private. housing activity dropped 10 per 
cent. 





(COMMERCIAL UNION: OCEAN GROUR f 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


For many years, the companies of the Commercial Union - Ocean Group have featured the 

phrase ‘‘A Bulwark of Protection’’ in describing their financial resources and prompt loss 

settlements’ 's ‘It is interesting ‘to note that this phrase is an excellent fteé Bnglish.translatién 

of the’ motto of’ the’ Commercial Union ‘Assurance Co., ‘‘Anchora Salutis.’’ To the Romans, 

*‘Anchora”’ primarily meant ‘an arrangement of timber to ‘hold @ darmfast+in other words,\a 

Bulwark, , ‘‘Salutis’’ in, Latin meant a means of promoting a beneficial outcome. ‘What better 

,way to sum this up than with the single word, ‘‘Protection’’? « ‘‘Anchora Salutis’’—‘‘A Bulwark 

of Protection,’’ has, been, an, honest, motto, because by maintaining unquestioned finafi¢ial (9h OY 

strength in,conjunction with integrity, sound management and unexcelled insurance protection 7 
.,, Service, tthe Commercial Union -,Ocean Group keeps faith with the insuring public, which we 

are proud to. serve, and, with our.agents and brokers conveniently located from Coast to Coasts 

Our Resources Statement below is our best proof. 


Fire + Casualty + Automobile + Aviation» Marine + Bonds: 


United States.Resources - December 31, 1956 


CAPITAL OR SECURITIES SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ° 


COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UMION- OCEAN GROUP | | ADMITTED LIABILITIES statutory: | OEPOSITED AS Clectedieg Sapital) 


ASSETS DEPOSIT REQUIRED — | ANNUAL STATEMENT | MARKET VALUE 
ae BASIS BASIS 


Commercial lnive Assurance Go. itd. t $34,211,630 | $19,810;928/$., 500,000 $ 1,186,289}. $14,400,702).$13,502, Sah ws 


ORGANIZED ‘1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd: } 42,190,759} 28,821,379), 850,000) 1,266,420). 13,369,980). 12,473, ial. 


ORGANIZED 1871 


American Central Insurancé Company’ 16;842/217| 8,563,021| 1,000,000}  931,550| 8,279,196 1,180, 2501 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The, t British General Insurance Co, Md, F |< 3,833,120] 1,290,145) 500,000) °° 880,244} 2,602,975} 2.482, B38 


ORGANIZED 1904 . 


the California Insuran ca, Compan, “ 9,919;982) 5,421,876}: 1,000,000’ ° 982,897) ' 4,498,056) 4,205,916" 


Soke 1864 


Colambia Casualty Company 23,324,807) 15,381,483) 1,000,000} ° ' 933,307)” 7,943,324) 7,244°309°" 


eeQRGANIZED 1920 


11 Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. | 7,958,963) 4,149,698)’ 1.000000) °'452,057 §,809/265] 3,561, 111°" 


RGANIZED 1890 


psurance’ Company td) ¢! ''°'|"6,335,751/ 2,962,065] sgo,v00 | °1,07,800) °° 3373/60 "°°3.178, 738°"! 


IRGANIZED 1886 


nce Society Limited + tl 5951,578) | 2.65,977) $0,000) ,069,008|. 3,079,602 2,906,264" 


RGANIZED 1714 
! 


>» 


HEAD V(g@MOWBB, OFFICE). jo 
ONE. PARK) AVENUE mae NEW. YORK, N.Y. 


ATLANTA i priiad GHICAGO: Lintegl SAN FRANCISCO! Th) 980 
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@ UNpeER THE Law on prepaid income and esti- 
mated expenses, most businesses which receive 
prepaid income, such as for rents and organiza- 
tion dues paid to cover the year or more fol- 
lowing, must report the income entirely in the 
year received. Also, most concerns are not now 
permitted to deduct on their tax returns any 
amounts set aside in the taxable year for ex- 
penses they will have to pay in the year or years 
following. 

To correct this situation, provisions were writ- 
ten into the 1954 tax code. These were repealed 
shortly thereafter, however, largely for fear that 
any provision permitting a taxpaying business 
to claim a tax deduction on its reserves for 
future expenses would open a loophole through 
which it could get a double deduction for what- 
ever year the provision was first put into effect 
—one deduction for the current year’s expenses 
and a second for the anticipated expense of the 
following year. 

A new bill has now been offered to Congress 
by Pennsylvania’s Representative R. M. Simp- 
son (H. R. 3104) which would correct the pres- 
ent inequities involving prepaid income and esti- 
mated expense reserves without opening any 
such loopholes. Under it, a taxpayer switching 
to the new basis would take a deduction for 
actual expenses of the taxable year resulting from 
that year’s sales alone, plus estimated expenses 
for future years, also resulting from that year’s 
sales alone. But the taxpayer would not be al- 
lowed any deductions for expenses arising as a 
result of sales in years prior to the taxable year. 
Instead, they would simply be put into a special 
reserve fund on the taxpayer’s books. 

In each succeeding year the taxpayer would, 
in the same way, deduct his actual and his antici- 
pated expenses attributable only to the sales of 
the one taxable year. Any time this deduction 
fell below the amount in the special reserve fund, 
the taxpayer could reduce the reserve on his 
books by the difference and add that amount to 
his tax deduction for that year. 

Thus, any business with expanding sales and 
expenses could not deduct the reserve fund until 
it finally terminated its business. On the other 
hand, a business with some lean years could 
draw on its reserve to boost its overall deduction. 

Aside from removing certain long-standing 
inequities in the tax law, the bill if passed would 
be one more step toward bringing tax accounting 
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into accord with the generally accepted account. 
ing practices of business, a goal long sought not 
only by the accounting and credit professions but 
by the business public in general. The American 
Institute of Accountants has officially indorsed 
the Simpson Bill. 


@ Orrten when freight claims are past due for 
six months, nine months, or a year or longer, it 
is the credit manager rather than the traffic man- 
ager who is expected to try to collect on them. 
For that reason many of our members will be 
interested in the Bricker Bill, S. 378 (nothing to 
do with the President’s treaty-making powers), 
which would eliminate some of the abuses which 
have developed over the years in the settlement 
of freight claims. 

It has been estimated that hundreds of small 
claims against carriers are annually outstanding. 
Carriers know that under the present law ship- 
pers must sue them in court if they are to obtain 
relief. Under S. 378 this would no longer be 
necessary. The shipper would only be required 
to file a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If it were found valid, the Com. 
mission would be empowered to enforce pay- 
ment. This would result in sizable savings of 
court expenses. The ICC has recommended to 
Congress the adoption of such legislation. 


@ FEDERAL EMPLOYEES working for the various 
Government agencies throughout the United 
States are, under present law, immune from gar- 
nishment or writ of sequestration, but the wages 
of countless numbers of other citizens who are 
not on the taxpayers’ payroll are not so immune. 
Representative T. B. Curtis of Missouri has in- 
troduced H. R. 135 which would make the wages 
and salaries of Federal Civil Service employees 
subject to garnishment, execution or trust 
process on the same basis as the wages and 
salaries of other citizens. 


@ NEW CONSTRUCTION outlay in 1956 ($444 
billions) was a record for the tenth successive 
year and dollar value of new work put in place 
was at alltime high each month last year, but 
the physical volume (construction expenditures 
adjusted for price changes) was 2-per cent below 
1955, according to preliminary estimates made 
jointly by the labor and commerce departments. 
New private housing activity dropped 10 per 
cent. 





(COMMERCIAL UNION: OCEAN GROUR f 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


For many years, the companies of the Commercial Union - Ocean Group have featured the 
phrase ‘‘A Bulwark of Protection’? in describing their financial resources and prompt loss 
settlements 's ‘It is interesting to note that ‘this phrase is an excellent free, English translation 
of the’ motto of! the Commercial Union Assurance Co., ‘‘Anchora Salutis.’’ To the Romans, 
‘*Anchora”’ primarily meant ‘an arrangement of timber to ‘hold a damm fast—~in other words,\a 
Bulwark, , ‘‘Salutis’’ in .Latin meant a means of promoting a beneficial outcome. ‘What better 

., way to sum this up than with the single word, ‘‘Protection’’? e« ‘‘Anchora Salutis’’—‘‘A Bulwark 
of Protection,’’ hasbeen, an. honest. motto, because by maintaining unquestioned finaficial “a * 
strength in,conjunction with integrity, sound management and unexcelled insurance protection. : 
service, the Commercial Union -- Ocean Group keeps faith with the insuring public, which we 
are proud to serve, and. with our agents and. brokers conveniently located. from Coast to Coast: 
Our Resources Statement below is our best proof. 


United States.Resources - December 31, 1956 


CAPITAL OR SECURITIES SURPLUS. TO POLICYROLDERS ° 
COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL ONION. OCEAN GROUP *MORITTES LIABILITIES statutory, || PEPOSITED AS Cinctadiog Sapital) 


ASSETS: DEPOSIT REQUIRED =| ANNUAL STATEMENT | MARKET VALUE 
bY Law BASIS BASIS 


Commercial Union Assurance Go, ttd.'T $34,211,630 | $19,810,928)$, 500,000) $1,186,289}. $14,400, 702).$13,502, le 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident'& Guarantee Corp. Ltd: t | °42,190,759) 28,821,379}. 850,000) 4,266,120], 13,369,380), 12,73, ual 


ORGANIZED 1871 why 


American Central insurance Company 16,842,217) 8,563,021] 1,000,000 8,299)196 |: 7,750, a5 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The British General Insurance Co. Utd. Tt | .8,833,120 1,230,145} 500,008 * -2/602,975 | 262,88" 


1 RBS’ ORGANIZED 1904 


The California Insurance Company \, :.., |-9,919:982| 5,421,876) 7, 00;000 4,498,056 4,205,918" 


ORGANIZED. 1864 


Columbia Casualty Company 23,324,807| 15,381,483) 1,990,000 7,943,324} Pun" 


x6 ORGANIZED 1920 


fia! Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. | 7,958,963] 4,149,698]  1,000;000| 9,809,265) 3,561,111" 


RGANIZED 1890 


Ba ‘ i, on Ff 
tI Fasurance Company tt. T ~ 6,335,751) 2,962,065) 500,000) 1,057, 3,373,686) 3,178,738 


RGANIZED 1886:: 


arance Society imited:t | 5,951,579) 2,871,877] 500,000 Y,069,o08| 3,079,602" 2 Soe 64" 


RGANIZED 1714 


s Branch The Amount shown under “Capital or Statutory Deposit’’ is the amount required in order to transact business in the United States... 92 
jeurities Deposited as required by Law. 
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You Get the Loan If - - - 


Your Management Passes Test in Character, Ability, Experience 


BANKERS, in Part Two of Credit and Financial Management's study of their approach to appraisal 
of a loan request, place evaluation of the applicant's character, ability and experience on a level 
of importance equal to the financial statements submitted. 

The Management group's character is judged in terms of honesty, reliability and habits, by its treat- 
ment of employees, its record of civic activities, other factors. Ability is measured in part by increase 
of profitable sales, retention of an adequate amount of earnings and wise use of them, by the depth 
of management personnel, by balance of sales, operational and administrative responsibilities. 

The final chapter of the symposium will appear in the May issue. 


Character and Ability First 
In Analysis of Management 


A. G. KELLER 
Vice President 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


[’ addition to your financial statements—balance sheet, 
profit and loss statement, and surplus reconciliation 
—your banker considers other equally important factors 
before he says yes. 

Your banker is primarily concerned with manage- 
ment. Management is composed of many things, but 
mainly of character and ability in the fullest meaning of 
each. Both are difficult to measure, but any material 
deficiency in either quality could readily result in turning 
down the loan request. 

Character can be evaluated to some extent by the per- 
sonal reputation of the management group—their hon- 
esty; their reliability; their habits. Character is also 
measured by management’s dealings with the company’s 
suppliers. Are bills paid on time? Discounts taken when 
not earned? Claims made improperly? Is the company 
considered a good forthright competitor? Are the cus- 
tomers satisfied as to service and treatment if errors 
are made or the product does not meet specifications? 
Has the management cooperated with the company’s 
bank in carrying adequate balances, in supplying infor- 
mation as needed, and in proper handling of its day-to- 
day banking transactions? How does the management’s 
policy on employee relations compare with industry 
standards? 

Ability of management can, perhaps, be more ade- 
quately measured than its character. A common measure 
is the increase of profitable sales from year to year. 
Ability to retain an adequate amount of earnings in the 
business is coupled with fair reward to the owners. In 
addition, your banker evaluates management’s\ ability to 
use earnings wisely, as reflected by the distribution and 
quality of assets and the amount and nature of the com- 
pany’s debt. Another measure is the depth of manage- 
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ment. Too often shallow executive personnel is a fore- 
runner of serious management problems when the key 
man becomes incapacitated. 


Your banker also is guided by his impressions of the 
plant and equipment. How efficient is equipment, how 
arranged to expedite’ flow of finished products? The 
company’s accounting records, too, are a measure of 
management’s ability to budget operations, appraise results, 
project into the future the company’s cash and other 
requirements. 

Neither you nor your banker can operate in a vacuum. 
To the extent a prospective borrower fulfills a sound 
economic function, to that extent he is a good credit 
risk, all else being equal. Besides the business cycle and 
trends the banker must consider seasonal fiuctuations 
of his customer’s business and the industry. There is 
also the necessary evaluation of what appear on the sur- 
face to be noncompeting products or seryices, such as 
automobiles versus houses, refrigerators versus air con- 
ditioners, for often the consumer, after purchase of the 
one, is unable for a period of time to buy the other. 

To the extent that the customer keeps his banker ade- 
quately informed, the banker in turn can be helpful in 
his lending operations and in his efforts to advise on the 
customer’s financial problems. 


Dealing with Two Commodities: 
Money and Human Personality 


JOSEPH T. HOWELL, JR. 
Vice President 
Third National Bank 


Nashville, Tennessee 


_ we think of credit, the idea of money invari- 
ably follows, for the two concepts are linked by 
usage and practice. However, credit is more accurately 
equated with human values for it is no better than the 
people behind it. 

The truth of the statement is so obvious that it often 
goes unrecognized, and ‘the banker must continually 








remind himself that he is dealing with not one but two 
commodities—money and human personality. Therefore, 
every loan officer looks far beyond the customary finan- 
cial statement in intelligently evaluating a loan applica- 
tion. There are many factors and pieces of information 
to be assembled and appraised, but basically they are of 
only four types or categories. 


Histories of Principals 

First of all, the banker will likely examine the past 
histories of the principals. Numerous sources are avail- 
able to the banker for information as to the personal 
habits and general reputation of the principal individuals 
involved in the loan application. The banker wants to 
know what kind of people he is dealing with and whether 
or not they have a proper sense of responsibility to their 
commitments, both to their customers and their creditors. 

Secondly, management’s “know-how” must be evalu- 
ated. Unless the company is newly organized, its past 
earnings record will give a general indication of the 
competence of its management. However, many busi- 
nesses have not been called upon to face the test of a 
real price decline, and the banker will want to know 
about such things as the break-even point, whether ade- 
quate cost records are kept, the quality of the housekeep- 
ing, whether or, not a balanced inventory is maintained, 
and other such matters, depending on the type of business 
under consideration. 


Balance among Responsibilities 


Of a less tangible nature, but no less important is 
management’s recognition of the proper balance between 
sales, operational, and administrative responsibilities. 
Too often, undue emphasis is placed upon one of these 
at the expense of the others. Is management resourceful? 
Is it alert to what is going on within the industry? What 
provision has been made to gain depth in management 
by training younger executives? Does management con- 
fuse volume with profits and give away its products to 
make a big showing saleswise? These are a few of the 
checkpoints a banker is likely to use in forming an esti- 
mate of the abilities of management. 

Next, the banker looks at his security. This may be 
some tangible asset, such as receivables, plant, or listed 
securities. But more often it is nothing more than the 
underlying strength of the business. Certain financial 
yardsticks are useful here, such as inventory turnover, 
the collection period of receivables, and bad debt ex- 
perience. Beyond this, however, the loan officer must also 
assay the attitude of management, for the conversion of 
inventory and accounts receivable into cash depends 
upon the policies established by management and the ef- 
fectiveness with which these policies are implemented. 


Effect of Economic Forces 


Finally, there is the general state of the economy to 
be considered, and what effect the operation of broad 
economic forces will have upon the particular business 
at hand. Of especial importance here is the ability of 
management to recognize trends in their early stages 
and to adjust to changing conditions, to develop new 
products, and to keep abreast of the times. 

All the above considerations are encompassed and 
summed up in “Four C’s of Credit”—Character, Capac- 
ity, Collateral and Conditions. 








Knowing Applicant’s Business 


Is Navigation Light for Bank 


J. B. FRANZWA 
Assistant Cashier 


Manager, Credit Department 
The First National Bank 
Portland, Oregon 





To are many things to consider in arriving at a 
decision on an application for a loan by a new 
client. If the loan is to be secured by readily marketable 
stocks or bonds or supported by the guaranty or indorse- 
ment of a respectable and responsible individual, our 
analysis of the situation will not take into account as 
many factors as would be the case if the application were 
for an unsecured loan. 

First we must know what the loan is for and how it 
is to be repaid and from what source. This is funda- 
mental, whether the application is for a secured or for 
an unsecured loan. No bank worthy of its name should 
grant a loan which would be used for illegitimate pur- 
poses, and the bulk of loans for business purposes should 
be self-liquidating for obvious reasons. 

Having satisfied ourselves that a requested loan will 
serve a useful economic purpose and that the source of 
repayment is clear, we must turn our attention, after 
perusal of the financial statements, to the determination 
of the applicant’s character and ability. 


The determination of character is not always easy. The 
old fashioned concept given credence by many authors of 
fiction was that an honest man could look you in the eye 
but that a crook was a shifty-eyed character. As many 
victims can tell you, a confidence man can look you straight 
in the spectacles without a quiver while he takes you in, 
and so can the intended perpetrator of a commercial 
swindle. 


There are, however, many signposts, such as how a 
man, or the men who comprise the management of the 
applicant, have conducted themselves under adverse con- 
ditions in the past; how they treat their employees; how 
they have taken care of past obligations with suppliers 
and other banks; thejr record of civic activities; record 
of suits and judgments. 

It has been said that honesty is a relative thing and 
that every man has his breaking point. What this point 
is will vary with each individual, but 2 weak financial 
condition may well be considered in weighing the char- 
acter factor. Certainly a client in sound financial condi- 
tion is not as likely to go off the deep end as one in dire 
financial straits. Needless to say, if there is any doubt 
regarding a man’s character, one should think twice be- 
fore taking a chance. Even thu security which may be . 
offered by a man of doubtful character might not legally 
be his, with the result that the banker would end up with 
an unsecured loan. 

Ability or capacity may be measured by the results 
shown in operating figures and the position reflected on 
the balance sheet, both of which are subjected to analysis 
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which the business has Stee and under which it 
may operate in the future. Many businessmen have made 
wShiewing when times were good, only to fold up 
nyeweather set in. 

aot least, we cantiot’ look ‘béyorid the balance 
68 we know what kind\ of. business Wwe are deal- 
ing with, nless we do, the; figures, are, meaningless. 
Bice Spree have a sound,|,basic/ knowledge of the 
for else acquire it before,.we\extend credit. Fail- 
Swe might find ourselves in the same position 
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without Tights, channel markers or electronic aids. 
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“Satisfactory” Deposit. ‘Balance 


eos Today... in, 1 Sereening 


'R. 'W. SCHILLING 
“Vice President 
The Bank of Georgia 
Ailania, Georgia 
' en if Alu ' 


s } DEQUATE appraieal of the credit risk implicit in. an 


» application; fon a.loan..from ,a.,firm, or; corporation 
sctudlly involves consideration, ;of., a. anultiplicity, of; fac- 
tors as well as interrelationships among the internal af- 
fairs arid éxtérval’ conditiotis ‘affecting’ the’ basiness: 

On, the assumption’ that ‘all’ ‘céncerned agree" on the 
indispensability. of the submission of accurate financial 
information ,by,; the. applicant,, and_since, it) would ‘be, im- 
possible in this; brief. space,to, add anything ,new to the 
beams: of -material.;.written:. on |,the..importanee , of... chax- 
acter, ability, and experience on the part of management, 
the endeavor will be made to plow : a little new ground, 

whe ‘particularly. timely point has. to do with what bankers 
customarily refer | to _as “compensating balances”. While 
there probably i is no universa y. accepted definition among 
bankers | as to the ‘meaning’ of the term’! | “onipentating 
balance”, it ¢an doubtless be’set down ‘as a general print 
ciplé’ (especially in’ today’s tight’ money murket)° that | the 
commercial banks are screening’ iapplicants:\for || credit 
according! to whether. they); currently |; maintaim,..or j¢an 
a) the etyen ge! to, mhointnin,| “wietentery!: foneels 
balances. . 

vein some’ _ dities of Litshimenin notably Pen ntielitliden, 
stutually ial banks: requiresthe: maintenance .at;all times 
ofa ‘minimum balance. «A: typical policy! itequires that a 
niinimune balance’ :of: 10 per: cent! ofthe dine ibe! kept;.on 
deposit: when: the ‘liné-is: not. im use: and 20;per cent) when 
it! iscoutstanding:: Some: institutions require, a ,straight 
minimum: balance: of 5 pet: cent:d6f the: linesat all -tintes 
im vespect of! fmance»¢ompany acvotints, for? ai fundarhen- 
tally different reason _ hat which: prevails \with re- 
speeb toodther borrowers. 9 yeni ytiseqes to yiilidA 
oo Smal loamend oaieiitilen pincuiealatieiie commonly 
dJendsout: almost (100 per centvof thtin ‘invested as: well, as 
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borrowed capital, principally to individuals who execute 
instalment repaymiéit Hotes, and Wis" this * ‘paper” which 
Cortiprises “the ompany’s principal’ ‘dsset!'The compensat 
ing Balative’ Constitutes 'W Sdrt of “reserve” fund to’ fitotees 
the’ barik’s' Hine’ agaitist | the possibility df unustial losses 
by ‘the’ compatiy oni ‘its papér.”’The' situation ty\rotighly 
(but' ‘by’ no'rheans exactly) ‘analogous! to’ that whereby 
membet ‘banks! of? the "Federal Reserve Systerty! are te: 
qitired' to! Maintain’ stated ‘Tesérves'‘as a: pecteahaee “ 
deposits ‘with! ‘the ‘Federal Reserve Bank! " 

“The “potht “beitig emphasized * is’ ear bankers’ are 
definitely ténséious of what have ‘been termed! the “col- 
lateral benefits” when’ ‘they ‘review ‘an’ application fora 
loan. By'“collateral ' benefits” they’ have ‘in miridprin- 
cipally”’ the’ ‘likelihood’ of an’ attractive’ bank account 
arising’ out of’ approval of the requested loan, along with 
personal ‘actounts ‘from the principals in the concern ‘as 
well’as' many of their ‘employes.’ 

Another’ little‘ ‘appreciated '' phase of the ‘problem of 
crédit has téido ‘with thé use'to which’ the proceeds of'a 
proposed loan are to be put. Not a few’ bustmessmen ‘take 
the position that, heving built up carefully brick by 
brick an imprépnable*wall ofsupportfér''the loan they 
want; with:all-the “C@’s’?, of credit; constituting. flying: but- 
tresses;! no banker,should have: the temerity |to,,ask .what 
they! intend ; to; do with the money.;Suchai query, in. the 
minds’ of some: businessmen, - seems: to epring fae SUS- 
picion: and distrust. : 

Bankers, howeyer,,; know demi their own ..experience, 
as,well,as from the ¢umulative experience of, their, prede- 
cessors,, that, the. purpose or purposes to which the. funds 
obtained from loans are applied have a distinct bearing 
on the method of repayment which should be incorporated 
into the terms ‘of the loan. The questions they raise, then, 
with ‘Yespéct' to spending programs | are’ designed’ to lay 
the groundwork for covtisél and’ advice ‘as ‘to ‘their value 
or propriety, and, perhaps more! to the’ immediate /point, 
fora design:of repayment which dovetails, with :the: antici- 
pated, provision of, funds for deht liquidation, ; 

*' Coitithercial” lending ‘officers ‘know: ‘that, sgetierally. 
credit ' extended ‘for “circulating capital needs * {stich ' as 
for seasonal inveritory expansion’ or for'vdrrying accounts 
receivable)” or’ té® provide’ furids for ‘non-recurring de 
mands ‘on ‘the business’! (such: as ' inicome’ taxes}''interest 
and/or dividends, or bord’ matirities) will be repaid 
from ‘liquidation ‘of ‘assets: On' the other ‘hand, ‘they are 
aware of the’ fact'that permanent, ‘or ‘fixed; capital needs. 
including machinery, fixtures, equipment, etc., normally 
should be finanvedatcording té dne‘or'ahother of several 
dong-term plans éntailing ‘the :issuarice- of additional cap- 
ital) stock, sbonds,long+terni! notes, or,;;;pethaps; »a. com 
bination ofequity arid funded, debt; financing.,Debt 0! 
this: typ generally :willsbe repaid out ef;income) 
eo Bhe working» dut: of: an> economically sound;and, mu- 
tually; satisfactory :program -ofixdebt, retinemént can. if 
successful, makeua’ lasting ‘contribution «to ithe chose ties 
iofamitualyloyalty and confiderice :which,should charac: 
terize) the: relationship: |befwéen -the :businessman jand his 
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Commercial Credit 


ONSOLIDATED net income of the finance companies, insurance 
companies.and manufacturing companies from current operations, 
after ‘payment of taxes, exceeded $26,400,000, the largest in COMMERCIAL 
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5 $3,677,241,749 during 1955. 


The outstanding receivables of the finance companies of $1,296,831,241 
on December 3], 1956 were larger rans for ond mie ee date. 


Gross written prérkisms (f the frts any 
during 1956 were $33,106, or errs eh dao 

previous year. 

Net sales of the manufacturing companies during 1956 were $118,976,584, 
compared with $117,992,005 during 1955. 

Net income per common share was $5.26 on the number of shares out- 
) standing and ‘was larger than!for any/previous year in the,Company's 
history, and compares with $5;22 per share during 1955, 


_| The, book value of the common shares has increased $12. 78 during the” 
: past five years, and 6n beeen at 31, 1956 was $40.28. — this five 
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By LEONARD F. KINSMAN 
Assistant Vice President 


William Iselin & Co., Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


NE of the primary functions of 
William Iselin & Co., Inc., is 
to provide complete credit 

and collection services for its clients. 
To further the long continuing rela- 
tionships we enjoy, it is important 
at all times that these efforts be di- 
rected toward developing sales for 
the companies using our factoring 
service. 

One of the most difficult problems 
confronting every credit department 
comes up regularly—how to handle 
the extremely slow paying customer 
operating an attractive store with size- 
able volume but showing a balance 
sheet that leaves much to be desired. 

The “XYZ” Furniture Company, 
operating a retail store, was ap- 
proaching its golden anniversary 
under the management of a son who 
had worked for 20 or more years 
for his father, founder of the busi- 
ness. Except for a few years dur- 
ing World War II, the payment rec- 
ord of the company had always 
shown substantial slowness. When 
merchandise again became plentiful 
in the late 1940’s, trade reports looked 
as bad as they did in the 1930's, in 
spite of practically every year’s 
earned profits, most of which were 
left in the business. 


Father Depended on Supplier 


The father had always been satis- 
fied with his operating results. He 
insisted it was not unreasonable to 
expect his suppliers to extend what- 
ever extra help was needed, and 
peinted to the fact that he had no 


....a problem case is solved 


trouble in getting merchandise. In 
spite of lengthy discussions and cor- 
respondence with him, it was not 
possible to create any interest in a 
change. 

His son, Tom, had often visited our 
office to talk over progress and 
plans. Annual financial statements 
were being provided, and they made 
apparent to us that corrective meas- 
ures should be taken. We on many oc- 
casions had pointed out the changes 
we thought would help his father’s 
business, but not one of these was in- 
itiated. 

After the father’s death Tom took 
the helm. Although under Tom’s 


guidance the sales and profits in- 


creased, there was no improvement - 


in payments. Actually, after a par- 
ticularly active sales year in which 
good profits were earned, trade debt 
was up and payments were slower 
than ever. 

When the audit for this year was 
completed, Tom brought it in for our 
review and comments. We went over 
it together, and this time he agreed 
that better control over inventory was 
needed and that something had to 
be done to release funds tied up in 
accounts receivable. 


There was complete lack of informa- 
tion on which to base controls, al- 
though a fairly large office staff was 
employed. The first step recommended 
was that he get together with his 
certified public accountant and ar- 
range to develop a system that would 
provide him with complete stock and 
sales information. We suggested they 
explore the possibility of using one of 
the modern accounting machines that 
could give management reports on a 
daily basis, particularly stressing in- 
ventory control records closely tied 
in with sales and special or sold order 
requirements. We had felt for some 
time that failure to provide for special 
order business in their budget was 
causing them trouble. 


A few months later, we had our 
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next conference by long distance tele. 
phone. The new system had been in- 
stalled. A separate open-to-buy budg- 
et had been worked up for stock or. 
ders and sold orders, and purchases 
were now charged against the proper 
purchase account. Inventory was on 
the way down, with the payment 
cycle already shortening for all sup- 
pliers. 

When the next audit was com- 
pleted (and it was a good one, fully 
certified), an improved financial pic- 
ture was presented, but the account 
was still running overdue and a small 
operating loss was shown. General 
expenses seemed in line, mark-up ap- 
peared good, but Tom was at a loss 
to explain the results. Although con- 
siderable time was spent going over 
the information available in the audit, 
it was not possible to pin down def- 
initely the cause of the loss. A visit 
to his store, where complete records 
were available, seemed desirable. 

Shortly after midnight one week 
later, working in Tom’s home around 
the kitchen table covered with records 
and reports, we found the solution to 
the next part of his problem. For 
years the company had maintained a 
small custom manufacturing depart- 


EONARD F. KINSMAN has 

been active in credit work the 
last 20 years. In 1948 he joined 
the Midwestern office of William 
Iselin & Co. in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as a senior credit man, 
and was placed in charge of the 
rapidly expanding furniture divi- 
sion of the credit department in 
1949. He was named an assistant 
vice president in January 1957. 


Mr. Kinsman is a native of 
Long Island, New York, and 
attended New York University. 
He is a member of the National 
Association of Credit Men (West- 
ern Michigan) Ine., and for the 
last four years has been an 
instructor of .credit .courses 
sponsored by the association. 
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ment. When the volume in this divi- 
sion was small, a formula had been 
developed of adding a small percent- 
age to each job to cover general 
overhead expense. They used this per- 
centage figure for a long time. The 
company never knew the actual ex- 
pense in the custom division or if 
selling prices were sufficient to pro- 
vide a profit. A sample check of a 
few jobs quickly disclosed that vir- 
tually all of these were being handled 
at a loss and Tom hadn’t realized it. 
Together we worked up forms for 
estimate sheets and job tickets to 
cover custom business. Prices were 
adjusted and time proved that this 
problem was behind them. 

Several months later, we got to- 
gether again. Sales were still good 
and profits again were being earned. 
Inventory had been reduced and turn- 
over improved, with a- further reduc- 
tion in his payment cycle, but sup- 
plier’s bills still could not be met 
promptly. Their remaining problem 
was the capital necessary to carry 
accounts receivable. 


Then to the Banker 


We purposely had delayed approach- 
ing this phase of the problem because 
the need was apparent for a semi- 
permanent revolving loan arrange- 
ment secured by the receivables. We 
felt that a borrower with good rec- 
ords, regular reports, and profitable 
operations would more _ readily 
qualify for such a loan. Now it was 
time. His bank welcomed the loan. 
Since that financing arrangement was 
completed, Tom has not missed a 
discount with any of his suppliers. 
The cost of the loan is virtually being 
met by discounts, now earned, which 
previously were lost. 


Resuits: Friendship, Profits 


Over the past two years, orders 
with our client have increased stead- 
ily and we have a better customer for 
our efforts. Slow pay accounts take 
a lot of time and special handling, 
but no longer is it necessary to follow 
this customer. constantly for money, 
or to delay shipment of orders be- 
cause of long past due bills. 

The satisfaction of seeing a weak 
customer become strong through his 
efforts is always gratifying to a credit 
executive, but perhaps the most im- 
portant reward is the friendship and 
gratitude that this customer now feels 
for our company. 





Past-due account ? 


Check on it by telephone 


_ A telephone call takes you to the heart of a collection 
problem. 


The telephone is direct—it puts you in touch with the 
person you want. And it’s personal—you can talk over the 
collection problem pleasantly, thoroughly and confidentially, 
thus preserving customer good will. Telephone service is 
quick, easy, and the cost is low. 


We'd like to show 
you how the telephone LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
can help you in your Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 

° } First Each 
business. Just call your or esiublil seaea! te beg 
nearest Bell Telephone s 

i Philadelphia to New York 50¢ 15¢ 
Dustie' Oper ants Chicago to Indianapolis 0¢ 20 
representative will visit 


St. Louis to Memphis 85¢ 25¢ 
Cincinnati to Washington, D.C. $118 30¢ 


Add the 10% Federal Excise Tax 


you at your convenience. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Tight Money Policy Is Good If Inflation Is: Bad 


Handle with Care or Moderate Depression Could Ensue, Says Conisillans 


NTIDOTE for inflation and 
A he false glow it puts on the _ 


of its victims” :- 

strictly 

over evcdinine re- 

ceivable, —main- 
tam,inventory at 

a... below-average 

level, follow a 

conservative pol- 

} _ icy relative to ex- 

pansion in 1957, 

keep a low debt- 

ae equity ratio, ob- 
“new ddpinal for future needs and 
> prepared for a temporeey op 


Gi 
f 
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restraining ~ dangerous Spenent aaa 


minimizing the potential threat of 
boom and bust that inevitably fol- 
lows,” while warning that “the abil- 
ity of the nation to control its mone- 


tary amd-erédit policies is beg én-~ 


dangered from growth of relatively 
unregulated financial agencies,” 


Laws Becoming Ineffective 


The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 
and the banking laws of 1933-35, 
“primarily geared to the operation of 
a banking ‘economy,” are “rapidly 
becoming ineffective,” he believes. 

“Those who tamper with the econ- 
omy through the use of monetary 
controls,” Mr. Soher told members 
of the Credit» Managers’ Association 
of Northern and. Central California, 
“must be especially proficient, as the 
trend from.inflation to deflation, at 
times, is difficult to determine. 

“If the tight money policy, now 
being followed, is. not carefully, ,ad- 
ministered, and if capital investment 
and consumer purchasing optimism 
are abruptly curtailed, a depréssion 
of moderate tensity could quickly 
develop.” 

Mr. Soher reaches the following 
conclusions regarding the economy 


and impinging developments for 1957 
and the next several years. 

‘j. The increases of the rediscount 
rate “were essential to temper the 
unrestrained optimism of 1955 and 
early 1956,” 

2. A tight money policy will be 
continued in 1957 and “it probably 
will restrain business activity that will 
not measure - to 1956 in gross or 
net.” 

3. This SRiiiélstration will not 
allow a depression to occur. It will 
“follow a liberal course—even deficit 


‘financing—if necessary to maintain a 
high: level of emmerment and in- 
come.” 


: 4. The atten “well Paths infla- 


a a. part 


exes sia _ See ed a 


ing’ pay’ hikis in” €xcess" of ipa Bi. 
tivity: “Management will continue’ ‘to 
boost * prices; “further tedutinig ° ‘the 
dollai*s' purchasing power.” 

The ‘management “Consultant * say: 
that’ “only during the past fotir ‘years 


_ has there’ been ‘a’ contertéd effort to 


halt*the’ malignancy of the inflation. 
ary” spree of niearly'‘a ‘quarter of a 
century.” 

Reviewing '1933''to 1953,;'he ‘recalls 


_ that ‘because ‘investors’ and ' busiriess- 


mén’ lost’ confidence “in ‘the’ ‘national 
leadérship, private itivestment ‘fell 'to 
a ‘minimum "and industrial’ develup- 
ment ‘ stagnated. ‘With ''the ‘new 'Ad- 
ministration confidence ‘returned, ‘in- 
dustry’ latinched’ a'' ‘massive’ ‘and 
unprecedented Oa ees 


neta Cle isan pas) opiate. It dulls our senses to the eeesione that 
ey Saat — @. period of iriflation, wealth is redistributed on a gigantic 


-more industrialized the nation, the gréater this rédistribution. 
j. the middle classes are impoverished while. other. 
ctivity, is distorted. Speculative forces 


f and reckless spenditig is provoked,” 


HUBERT J. SOHER 
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number of years. The possibility of a 
‘bust’ (suggested by George M».Hum- 
phrey, Treasury seeretary, and- Herbert 
Hoover) will not occur until the 


1960s, if then.” 


Mr. Soher names six, factors that 
will contribute to the “forthcoming 
inflation” : 

(1) ‘A’ foreign’ aid prograni' “that 
could be comparable in cost toa war 
economy’ ; 


(2) The highway construction pro- 
gram; 

(3) Demand for goods and’ serv- 
ices by the new households\“that will 
start to be formed. in 1959 and,should 
grow at an intensive rate each, year” ; 

(4) Continued .expansion.,of, gov- 
ernment and ‘industry \to, serve; these 
householders’ needs; | 

(5) Expansion of industry, to,mod- 
ernize existing plants and enter new 
fields created by modern science; 

(6) Labor-management. With the 


_12th round: of. Wage increases under- 


way, labor *will selfishly disregard 


requests for moderation in seek- 
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| inflationary” developments,” 
| capital expansion would be orderly, 
_ and to’ impress borrowers ‘and banik- 
ers that money would cost’ more.” 


provided funds—and “an unexpected 


_ boom’ developed ‘in 1955’ and’ 1956.” 


So critical’a situation developed 
that the Federal Reservé Board raised 
the rediscount rate six times “to halt 
‘see’ that 


“Banks had been‘catight in a‘ wave 
of ebulliency,” he explains. “Most 
banks followed a liberal rather than 
a histotit’ conservative policy?' Total 


_ leans» of :all, commercial. banks (in- 


creased from $68, billions ‘to $90. bil- 
lions»in: the past two «years. Bankers 


__ sdld billions) of dollarsiof govermment 
| bonds to!aéecommodate borrowers. By 


' so, ideing ; they weakened, the. bond 


market and contributed: to: the infla- 


_ tionary) potential; 


“The Federal Resonye: wads | hopeful 


_ that-as anresult, of, the | April» 1956 
| inérease) in’ the rediscount rate, ithe 
| nation could get: by for,the remainder 
| of 1956,:provided ithe volume, of con- 
| sumer ‘purchasing - was: maintained 
| andi the: industrial . poet index 
| was increased.” ar 





tyre hes cen the, KE eral y 

rnings a inst’ 
economic =; Mr. Soher re- 
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et. Liquidity F Factor 


sta tially greater than it had 
wz earlier. Based upon bank 


Gel since pre- war years. 

“Composite, working, capital. of 
these: corporations | increased : during 
that fiscal ‘year bythe sum: of '$5.7 
billiotis ‘to a total of $107.2 billions. 
This gain, however, was entirely in 
inventories and receivables. 

“Cash .and., government , security 
holdings, had, actually. been reduced 
by $3.6. billions. Furthermore, , the 
ratio of, those, liquid items. to, total 
current liabilities dropped, from 53.4 
per cent a year earlier, to, 48 per cent 
in 1956. 


New Corporate Security Issues Up 


“New, corporate-security, issues \last 


how many separate writings you 
r orders shipped and billed? 


é Bo Seu ie received’ from branches 


Are these same addresses again rewritten on your 
» tags and labels? 


Are your invoices written separately from.your 
shipping. orders? 


When a partial shipment is made do you write a 
new. shipping order to cover items back-ordered? 


Do you write a new set of billing copies covering 


each back order shipment? 


Do_ you post each individual invoice’ to your 
accounts, receivable ledger? 


HERE’S THE QUESTION THAT COUNTS 


year exceeded $8 billions; 15 percent _ 


ahead of,,1955,,.Record-breaking ; de- 
mand for such funds continues in 
1957, 

“The ‘Federal Government has pre- 
sented to’ ‘Congress a budget ‘calling 
for the expenditure of more’ than $71 
billions ‘inv 1957: ‘State! and ‘local ‘gov- 
ernments are’ programmitig the’ great- 
ést dollar volume ‘of peacetinie ‘proj- 
écts ‘in Arnerican history: The overall 
total’ ‘of '$106 “billions’ would’ ‘repre- 
sent a $5billion’ increase ‘ over 1956. 
“The largest propértioriate iticrease 
in dettiand'°for money’is’ presently 
being “made by ‘Atnerican’ industry. 
The recent’ MeGraw-Hill survey shows 
that’ industty” plans t ‘inerdase $40 
billiorig “int new plant’ and equipment 
it 1957) compared ‘with "the tecord- 
bral #35° billions’ i/'T956;' and 
" (Continued ‘on pdt’ 29) 


4° BVT, 


rrieutiot Incorporated, 6818'N. McCormick Rd., Chicago 45; Hk»: 


Would you like us to send you folders’ which 
illustrate how you can eliminate.all.retyping.on 
original ‘and back orders and eliminate’ posting 
to accounts receivable? | 


if answer is “YES’’ filtin and mail.to: 


in Canada: DITTO of Canada, Ltd.; Téronto, Ontario 


Name, Title 


[ Fem 


I Address 


State 


i 1 
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Integration Improves Service, Speeds 
Invoices, Provides Flexible Operation 


OQ MANY companies it may 
seem easier to control product 
specifications in the plant, how- 

ever minute and_ myriad the varia- 
tions from customer to customer, 
than it is to process the adjunctive 
paperwork, particularly in order and 
billing operations. The example of 
the fully integrated system achieved 
by the Robertshaw Thermostat Divi- 
sion of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Company, Youngwood, Pa., and de- 
scribed here by Frank D. Byers, con- 
troller, illustrates how minimization 
of paperwork can be achieved despite 
the many variations in specifications. 
The Robertshaw Thermostat Divi- 
sion has been a leader in the field of 
thermostats for electric and gas ap- 
pliances since 1899. As the business 
grew over the years from manufac- 
ture of a general thermostat item to 
manufacture of specialized controls 
for various applications, customers 
demanded closer tolerances and a 


higher type of instrumentation. Prod- | 


uct specifications vary considerably 
among customers, and the variations 
become an integral part of order 
processing. 

Outgrowth of the combined efforts 
of the Robertshaw staff and The 
Standard Register Company, the In- 
tegrated Data Processing (IDP) sys- 
tem has provided three important 
improvements in order and billing 
operations, notes Mr. Byers: 

1) Better service in terms of de- 
livery and accuracy of documents. 

2) Prompt preparation of invoices 
and orders. 

3) Flexibility, because the system 
brings management closer to the im- 
mediate operations of the company. 

“Before installing our IDP system 
we spent two years carefully analyz- 
ing our own needs,” comments con- 
troller Byers. “We planned: the most 
efficient paperwork system for us 
(based on a verified flow-chart of all 
operations), and then purchased the 
equipment and designed the forms to 
take maximum advantage of machine 
characteristics.” Morgan Bollinger, 
supervisor of the order and billing 
departments, worked closely with The 
Standard Register representative to 
set up the new system. 


ORDER-BILLING system at Robertshaw Thermostat Division of Robertshaw. 
Fulton Controls Company, Youngwood, Pa., proves Integrated Data Processing 
is attainable even where variations in equipment specifications from customer 
to customer complicate procedure. Information can be typed onto the Standard 
Register Company Kant-Slip continuous forms, -either manually from the 
electric typewriter keyboard or automatically from cards in the hopper of the 
IBM Cardatype machine to the operator’s right. Morgan Bollinger supervises. 


“Originally we used a combination 
spirit master and immediate action 
copies, the master as a billing me- 
dium, which might have remained 
sufficient if our prime production was 
stock assemblies. But the many dif- 
ferences in customer specifications 
caused duplication of clerical effort 
with resulting loss of time in order 
and billing. Our primary objective 
was to achieve the lowest repetitive 
point in paperwork.” 


Under the present IDP system the 
company finds it can  pre-punch 
approximately 80 per cent of the data 
to write the order. The new form de- 
sign, created to take full program 
advantage of International Business 
Machines’ Cardatype, has cut both 
time and costs in the order processing 
and billing. The IBM Cardatype has 
the primary document writer working 
automatically from punched cards and 
auxiliary keyboard, while the secon- 
dary document writer reproduces, 
simultaneously, selected material from 
the primary machine. Both document 
writers work in tandem with summary 
and standard card punch machines. 
The combination of punched cards 
and machine tailored form design re- 
sults in more information going into, 
and from, their billing and order 
operations. 
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“Generally,” Mr. Byers explains, 
“our order procedure works this way: 
on receipt of an order a purchase or- 
der data sheet, showing the cus- 
tomer’s name, “address, drawing 
(part) number, quantity and descrip- 
tion, is created in the sales depart- 
ment. The purchase order data sheet 
is sent to the engineering department 
for specification check and initialing, 
and then to the credit department for 
credit check. From that point it is 
sent to the order department. 


Numeric Code for Each Customer 


“The order clerk, by reference to 
the purchase order data sheet, pulls 
from the punched card master file the 
heading cards and the item cards 
required for each customer order. 
Each customer is given a numeric 
code and the master cards are filed in 
customer number sequence. 

“The Cardatype operator, working 
from the data sheet, enters the infor- 
mation on a 12-part Kant-Slip order 
set. The entry of data on the form is 
automatically accomplished by a com- 
bination of cards, auxiliary keyboard 
and manual keyboard of document 
writer. Simultaneously, a summary 
punch connected with the Cardatype 
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wtomatically produces ‘order cards’ 
which, when interfiled with a repro- 
duced deck of the master cards (the 
original deck is returned to the file 
gs soon as possible), becomes the 
billing deck.” 


12-Part Kant-Slip Order Form 


The Cardatype processed 12-part 
Kant-Slip order form provides in- 
formation copies to everyone con- 
cerned with the order procedure, as 
follows: 

A 3-part set stapled together for 
inventory and production control; 
two shippers copies (source for bills 
of lading when required); a cost 
copy; packing list; engineering ac- 
knowledgment; anchor file retained 
in the order department; customer’s 
acknowledgment;  salesman’s  ac- 
knowledgment, and sales department 
copy. 

All the master cards used in a day’s 
order writing are sent to the tabulat- 
ing department for reproduction and 
interpreting. The original and repro- 
duced decks are returned to the order 
department, where the master cards 
are refiled, as mentioned earlier, and 
the new deck interspersed with the 
“order cards” prepared in the sum- 
mary punch at the time of order writ- 
ing. This becomes the “billing deck” 
used for invoice preparation. 


8-Part Kant-Slip Invoice 


When the billing department re- 
ceives shipping notice, the billing 
clerk pulls the “master billing” cards, 
programs the punched card unit and 
the Cardatype, and prepares an 8-part 
Kant-Slip ‘invoice. 

The invoice (on primary document 
writer) contains the accounting de- 
partment invoice copy, customer in- 
voice copies, cost department copy, 
salesman’s copy, and an anchor copy. 

Simultaneously, a transfer order is 
being produced. The transfer order 
isa listing of items still due the cus- 
tomer. It is an industry practice for 
the customer to specify a shipping 
schedule with quantities desired by 
date. The 5-part transfer order form 
contains anchor file, inventory con- 
trol and shipper’s copy for the pro- 
duction department, shipper’s copy, 
cost copy, and packing list. 

By feeding the master billing cards 
into the Cardatype hopper, the in- 
voices are automatically written on 
primary document writer—including 
unit prices and extensions. Mean- 

(Continued on page 20, column 1) 


He is your local U.S. F.&6G. Agent 


ene want to see him because he knows 


how to give your company maximum coverage 


against losses which are due to dishonesty, 
vandalism and accident ... with a minimum 


of premium outlay. 


Or if you want to see him today, there is a 
U.S. F. & G. agent in your community who 


will be glad to call on you at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 


Ne) is 4 Ae CASUALTY - FIRE - MARINE \NSURANCE 
cu Agee ; FIDELITY -SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity.Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, “Ad. 
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DYNAMITE THAT PAPERWORK. “ACEBER(! 


Below-Surface ee | oo 65 ‘Cents per Dollar 


By ARTHUR BARCAN and 
LEONARD STATEMAN 


HE awesome iceberg and credit 

; paperwork operations have a 
lot more in common than first 
meets the eye. 

Both are topics 

of much conver- 

sation and specu- 

lation. Both are 

impressive and 


ARTHUR BARCAN 


formidable 

forces. However, 

the most marked , 
similarity is fle SN i a 
“hidden” element 
that the iceberg and credit paper- 
work have in common. The mass of 
ice jutting out of the sea is only one- 
ninth; the remaining eight-ninths is 
hidden beneath the water. 

So it is with today’s credit paper- 
work, cévéring the gamut? from- the ? 
one-man business to large scale 
American industry. The seemingly 
“clean” paperwork procedure is 


analogously the visiblé’ ‘part 6f*‘thé’’’ 


iceberg. Beneath the apparent effi- 
ciency is a waste ‘of 65 cents out of 
every dollar spent, and -it: goési ‘un-! 
noticed. 


t sitive 


RTHUR BARCAN, executive 
director of the: Records: 
Management Institute, also di- 


rects the scientific #ecords: man-:;:: 


agement program at Columbia 


University. He has installed :scix ;;; 


entific records programs in lead- 


», pan 


Ly bleeds estab- 
Records yManagement 


ee i. Heading in- 


Institute , 


be the two J basic Te ~ 
den 65 cent wi Seat : 


technicians ‘and 1 i 
in evaluating paperwork operations. 
Of course we th the premise 
that our operations ‘are: all right, that 
it is the other -fellows” setup that can 
use real improvement. From this 
point on, the analysis will be limited 
to other companies; to avoid embar- 


7 r SWE IBC we gpigudonym, 
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I. Unawareness of Present Status 
of Cost, Quality and Quantity of 
Paperwork 


Summary figures on the total pa- 
perwork costs—let alone what it 


is ,to\process, an .application for 


credit or a collection—are not 
available, yet within the same com- 
pany, factory production, gdsts are 
,computed, down to each;nufand bolt. 
In a nation where quality stand- 
ards; arescientifically computed to 
establish a breakeven point between 
the’ Cost of an “error and ‘the cost of 
preventing, an, error, ;offices, operate 
on the erroneous illusion of 100 per 
cent accuraty ‘for:allirecords’ both in- 
side and outside the organization. 
‘Here are! a::few ‘of the common 
__ paperwork areas that are skyrocket- 
foc credit paperwork costs th Com- 


(i) Blind F elles ee X 


ing companies and government |; ,. stants out,,with, a, basic, requirement 


agencies. His technical “firsts” 
include: numerical standards for 
rating paperwork; publication 
on paperwork quality control 


and cons tints: the first Fed-. . 


t on nuclear ef- 


eral test projec 
and” records ‘ 


fects on records 
equipment. 


Mr. Barcan was graduated cum” 


laude and with the Union League’ 
Award in” History’ in® 1939 ‘and’ 
received his M.A. from Columbia 
University in 1940. 


or speedy reference on the status of 
customer credit. Yet this basic credit 
information is buried among insig- 


(2). “Catcheall Folder’—To de- 
“velop ‘the ‘basic -creditdata on cus- 
'=*tomers;*Company~X' has conducted 
investigations, collected reports and 
amassed correspondence. 

a. Company X’s first challenge is 
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to identify;*ott of ‘thes thany ‘varied 
papers! thrown,.together; in the folder, 
the very latest, financial, statement or 
ratinge cy io 
b,,! Senet hes ‘aan, 
arises puzzle number _ two:. Does 
Company. .X;systematigally, dispose of 
papers, that, have outlived their use. 
fulness, without using, expensive. per. 
sonnel. time, .for, weeding? 


Il. Lack of Objective’ Dati to 


Evaluate’ Paperwork” 
}*? 


The, science, .of sanectin “manage. 
ment, now), provides, a growing num; 
ber of guides appraising current 
paperwork, getting at,. fundamental 
causes, of inefficiency, and, providing 
management with the data, necessary 
for,an intelligent, decision, |... 

(1) The, percentage. of total records 
that may, be completely destroyed or 
transferred to low;cost storage. 

(2),. The ratio ‘of cubic feet of 
records (volume) ‘to square feet of 
space Ag & gpace ; utilization criterion 
in, office and storage. 

(3) “The effectiveness ‘of recoils 
transfer as indicated by the percent- 
age of records in, office and.storage. 

(4) The ratio of volume, of records 
to number of people : on ayroll, as a 
quick indicator of whether too many 
records ‘are being created and ' main: 
tained. ve 

(5) “High “Cost Prorectidn “Com: 


5 Vera MLE Tages een 


» BBN49, STATEMAN, con- 
sultant to, the Records Man- 
‘lagement Institute for ‘Integrated 
‘Paperwork ''systéms\ in ‘méiivim:'' 
| sized and small-sized: compunies, 
has , installed, jrecards,.; manage-. 
ment _ ;programs . , (involving 
' manual and machine operations ) 
‘int suéh ivariéd | dr ganizations | as 
\Bucyrus-Erie, Sperry Gyroscope 
| Company,...United , Airéraft,|Cor- 


poration, the State of Connecti. 
_ cut and | Vayne. County () Mich- 
igan). 
he His whee projects “include 
va“ Data: eee we 
7%. Circuits” “Facsimi 
: Transmission in Nedey'g Be Bus. 
"ness Operat ns”. 
ol 9M. Stateman! ie hd” gradtdate 
10 magna-cust slatde of! News York 
x tileboataity, \sehool.-of commerce. 


“ogeeountants, and finance,,...,,; 
deci re bia, 





pany > (‘was once scaied by’ a’ night- 
mare 9 atom, ombs bursting i in ait 
and it, instituted,,a, wholesale, filming 
program. A number, of its, fellow, com- 
anies ran to the hills. Still others 
décided'to’ play “Russian rouletté”— 
46 nothing and ‘take d-calculated: risk. 
So far°as we’ know, the latter never 
wére ‘hit by nuclear’ explosions “but 
many close ‘relatives wére’ hurt badly 
by the’ tore ordinary ainnnee of 
flood, fire and hurricane. 

‘Nobody’ has evér*told ‘these ‘com- 
panies’ abdut ‘the fatest ‘techniques 
that limit’ the- reed ‘for ‘protection: to 
2 "per ‘cent of ‘the ‘total’ records’ and 
limit the’ cost to 4% cent»per docu- 
ment. Now Eompany X. cannot afford 
not to” iT its key ‘records: 


‘Questions to” Ask Oliusels 


_Applying. scientific standards. ime 
points specific areas for solid dollar- 
and-cents savings. Look around your 
office and, ask yourself the following 
questions: 

1. Have - I) instituted: a sibel 
transfer, .,of |, records : from,, office, to 
storage at regular; jxieryals? ; 

2, Ane the drawers overcrowded? 

3. Are the folders. jammed with 
pieces, of paper? 

_ 4, How much time is lost searching 
for a folder or piece of’ paper’ within 
the cuétdimiet’s folder? 

5. How ey _ tabealees ate’ on 
order? iu 

-/6. How crowded is the bsedit office? 

7. Is!.there.a. solid, retention . pro- 
gram) for, the disposal of useless credit 
records? 

8. How strong is the Boor? a 
system?) ;3:..) a 3 

\9.. What controls are set up to keep 
track of eredit data loaned, from the 
files i in office and storage? , 

‘10. ‘Are the storage, records prop- 
erly | organized and indexed for im- 
mediate’ entry to the contént? | 

‘LL What’ does *it cost! to® maintain 
1,000 piecés of paper ‘in storage? | 
12. Haye I ideritified! and protected 
key records, ednditional bills of sale, 
from fine, ‘flood or other idestruction? 

13. Am I reporting significant data 
to. management so that. the , credit, op- 
eration may. be properly evaluated?, 


“What: then; 'is ‘in’ it for*yow ‘on’'a 
cost basis to apply scientific tecotds 
Management ‘standards’'to ‘the crédit 
ofice?*Fhis’¢anibe accurately‘ deter- 
mined after’ a’ one-day! audit - ‘of Ane 
paperwork operations"! 4°)” 

You know sales have gone ‘up, 
credit: has’ expanded ‘and your com- 
Pany*has growii’dlong with a prowitig 
“| (Continued on next page, column’2) 


is with 


unr earn 


» protection. 
is most 
important 
here 


ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE , 


teits 


‘Your cycle of protection is not complete 


unless accounts receivable. are insured... 


* ‘When a’ Shipivetit' Is made—title passes—and you create,an aecount; 
receivable. You are more certain of the; end, result—PROFIT—when) 


you protect accounts, receivable with Credit Insurance. That’s why, an 
ingreasing number of executives have decided that NO cycle of protec- 


;,,.tion.is complete unless capitalinvested in accounts receivable ‘is insured: 


by. ACI..To learn more,about.Credit Insurancé; calf our ‘office ‘in your 
city,or ‘write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY of New York, 
Dept. 47, 300 Sti yom arias Baltimoré 2, Maryland. 


“iguidlty of ceypsitest is the” 
prime responsibility of management. 
Protect your working capital. 
_ invested in. accounts receivable: 


‘American: 
Credit 
—flinsu rance. 
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INTEGRATION FROM P. 17 


while, selected information is repro- 
duced on the transfer order form in 
secondary document writer. The 
“quantity on order” typed on the 
transfer order form, through ma- 
chine programming and form design, 
becomes “balance due” on the in- 
voice. 

When all the items, ordered and 
shipped, have been recorded, the sec- 
ondary document writer (transfer 
order form) becomes inoperative. If 
sales tax or shipping charges are ap- 
plicable to the invoice, cards placed 
in the card hopper automatically 
tabulate it to the proper printing 
position and type the entry. The last 
card for each invoice is a ‘total card’ 
which causes the invoice total to print 
and clears all counters for prepara- 
tion of the next invoice. 


“Using an Integrated Data Processing 
system in order and billing work,” says 


_ Mr. Byers, “enables us to put an order. 


into production within hours after re- 
ceipt from the sales department. This, 
in turn, gives faster customer delivery. 
Prompt processing also permits the 
billing department to send out invoices 
as soon as shipping has taken place. 


“We have been able to accomplish 
a number of important byproducts 


with the system. Sales statistics, of 
course, are an important item in any 
selling organization. We automati- 
cally summary-punch sales statistics 
cards at the time of invoicing. These 
cards, by reproduction in our tabulat- 
ing department, become a ‘cost of 
sales’ deck in which the cost depart- 
ment enters the standard labor, over- 
head and material costs. At any given 
time we can process these cards for 
selected information to give sales 
analysis. 

“Another byproduct is a customer 
list. By a simple programming change 
on the Cardatype, we can feed master 
—or heading—cards into the ma- 
chine and reproduce customer names, 
addresses, and numeric code.” 

Growth has been the dominant 
characteristic of Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company. Growth is por- 
trayed in sales of standard products, 
introduction of new devices, in re- 
search (a new research center was 
opened recently near Pittsburgh), 
advertising and production activities. 
The paperwork system has been up- 
dated, in keeping with product prog- 
ress and business growth, and has 
achieved three outstanding results: 


Frank D. Byers 


Definite increase in speed of writing 
and processing orders; hitherto un- 
realized accuracy with competitive 
prices; doublecheck invoice exten- 
sions automatically. 


ICEBERG FROM P. 19 


community and a prosperous econ- 
omy. The $64,000 question is not 
whether you are making a profit, but 
how much? Business has come to 
realize that volume of sales is no 
longer a valid measure on its own. 
We now look for the break-even 
points, for individual profits as well 
as for the total operation. Assuming 
that your business is showing a 5.5 
per cent net after taxes, you need 
$100,000 in gross income to net $5,- 
500. The figures may vary, but they 
are basically just as true for the two- 
man organization as for the corpora- 
tion with 20,000 employees. The 
seemingly insignificant $550 to $1,- 
000 cost becomes really significant 
when you realize that you will have 
to do $10,000 to $20,000 worth of 
business to pay for it. 

Paperwork is the largest single 
maintenance overhead cost in any 
size company. Yet, the costs and po- 
tential controls go by default. We 
would not dream of letting a $5,000 


‘ factory worker decide how to manu- 


facture the product, but we let the 
$5,000 office worker create his (or 
her) own files, procedures and paper- 
work operations. This is at least as 
true for our 2-man company as it is 
for the industrial giant. But how long 
can you afford it? 


The cost of one new file cabinet 
(5 drawer letter size) eats up the 
profit on $1,166 worth of business. 

The cost of creating one letter eats 
up the profit on $18 worth of business. 

The cost of maintaining one office 
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tile drawer for a year eats up the 
profit on. $727 worth of business, 
(Where there are 4 cabinets or more, 
you will be eliminating the profit on 
$4,200 worth of business.) 


With such costs affecting every. 
one’s profit position, there is no point 
in looking elsewhere for a scapegoat. 
The other fellow needs records man. 
agement—but so do we all. 

Records management is the life 
cycle of a record—from birth to 
death. Just imagine a straight line 
starting on the left with the birth of 
a record and going right through to 
final destruction or sale to the waste 
paper dealer. The sequence: Birth 
of the record, processing and report. 
ing, quality improvement, protection 
of vital records, record keeping in 
office and storage, and, finally, 
disposal. 

The pay-off lies in tackling each 
phase scientifically, and with tangible 
returns. 

For example, under “birth con- 
trol” of records, why keep unneces- 
sary pieces of paper? This is the best 
type of preventive maintenance, one 
in which companies generally fall 
down hard. Take some widespread 
cases for mutual sympathy. 

When you send out form letters, 
why make a copy for yourself and 
keep it in the file? You know what 
you told the customer—and you cer- 
tainly know how much he owed or 
there would be no letter in the first 
place. (Enter the form number and 
date mailed on the account file— 


Ed.) 


Credit Reference Letters 

Where your company sends out for 
credit references, why make a copy 
for the file? (The names and ad- 
dresses are already on the applica- 
tion.) Equally typical and costly is 
the filing of the answer. When the 
contacted reference confirms what 
you already have in the application, 
why can’t the answer be thrown away 
after the standing record has been 
initialed or checked “O.K.”? 

These two examples can be multi- 
plied many times over in legal, in- 
dustrial and every day commercial 
operations. 

By utilizing the new professional 
techniques and objective standards 
we are in a position to set down the 
following basic criteria for credit 
offices: 

(1) A credit folder exists only 
where there is a need for data that 


_ has not been transposed, or where the 
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original signature is required (credit 
applicant, reference contact). 

(2) Where a folder is created it 
retains only significant documents 
and highlights key data on current 
credit ratings, avoiding time con- 
suming reading or fumbling among 
papers. 

(3) Basic credit data is a prime 
example of integrated paperwork. 
With or without costly machines it 
can be created once, processed once 
and filed once. Changes would like- 
wise be processed in one operation 
only. 

(4) Records retention for credit 
records is determined on the basis of 
objective analysis of actual use, 
which in turn decides how the records 
will be organized to facilitate easy 
transfer to low cost storage or to the 
wastepaper dealer. 

(5) Vital records protection is lim- 
ited to under 1 per cent of the total 
volume of credit records and should 
cost, on an average, 1 cent per docu- 
ment, 

These and other criteria are based 
on such scientific standards as the 
ratios between personnel and paper- 
work and between paperwork and 
space requirements. Experience 
proves that this can be planned and 
installed in a week or two. The 
“balance sheet” on what remains to 
be done, and what’s in it for each 
company, can be developed after a 
one-day audit. 

Returning to the analogy of the 
iceberg, the credit manager now can 
eliminate the “hidden” element of 65 
cents of waste as well as reduce the 
35 per cent of exposed paperwork 
costs. 


NRDGA Clinic Reflects Optimism 


The final count of retail sales vol- 
ume for 1956 will show new highs, 
spurred by Christmas sales overtak- 
ing 1955 totals, according to retailers 
from 35 states and Washington, 
D. C., participating in the Atlanta 
clinic of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. 


Plaque to Bruce Barton 


Bruce Barton, chairman, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., was 
presented a plaque for his contribu- 
tions to advertising and business, at 
the annual banquet of the New York 
Credit & Financial Managenient Asso- 
ciation. John B. Schoenfeld, presi- 
dent, made the presentation to the 


guest speaker. 


To executives 
who should be 
concerned with 

their company’s 
INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 
PROGRAM 


Fi 


Have you outgrown your coverages and 

the services that should go with them? 
Many executives in your position are 

finding previously unrecognized inadequacies 

and extravagances in their companies’ 

protection programs, created by business 

growth and by changing labor, tax and 

economic conditions. They are taking a new 

look at their new requirements—and 

at the facilities available to meet 

those requirements. 


In this situation, we invite you to take 
a good look at Marsh & McLennan. 
You will find facilities, experience and 
knowledge that are meeting the exacting 
requirements of both large and small 
industrial enterprises in virtually every field 
of business, You will find authorities in all 
lines of insurance and a conception of 
performance that goes beyond the traditional 
services of a broker or agent to include 
engineering, loss adjusting, research and 
informed, impartial counsel. You will find 
us well equipped with a continuing service 
to meet all your insurance requirements. 
There is no obligation in a preliminary 
discussion of your situation, and we 
invite your inquiry. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


MARSH & MCLENNAN-COSGROVE & CO. 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES - AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles” Boston 


Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis 
Duluth - Atlanta New Orleans 


Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo 
Tulsa Milwaukee Phoemx Cleveland 


Washington Montreal Toronto. Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 
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This Credit Congress promises tO be the best and’ most’ profitable 
in the history of the National Association of Credit.Men..'The, pro- 
gram is calculated to appeal'to all, and to be productive of solutions 


to many of our. problems. 


PLENARY SESSIONS 


Will be held each day except Tuesday, Mayuh4. 
Speakers. of national note will address us on 
subjects’ of current interest. Other speakers of 
prominence will deal with ‘national and inter- 
national economics of today, and their effects 
on credit and financial operations. Also dis- 
cussed from the dais. will be atomic.and nuclear 
development and their! influence on industrial 
expansion. 


INDUSTRY MEETINGS 


Tuesday, May 14,-will be devoted entirely to 
these meetings. There will be no plenary ses- 
sions that day. Thirty-five Industry Meetings 
will feature addresses by well-qualified speakers, 
followed by panel and. open forum discussions. 


punched card systems: in-credit, department 
operation, including the handling of accoutits 
receivable, accounts payable, etc. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Although the Congress. is: primarily,.for busi- 
hess, entertainment has not been neglected:'It 
will, be sufficiently varied for all to enjoy. Sight- 
seeing trips, special luncheons, plus top. flight 
entertainment from persons on:radio, television 
and in the show business. The ladies’ will enjoy 
the programs prepared for them. | 


IMPORTANT 


‘ Members of the National Association of-Credit 
Men and Local Credit ‘Associations’ and ‘their 
guests are inyited to attend, Reservation forms 


may be secured through the Local Gredit Associ- 
ation’ Secretary-Manager. No direct room reserva- 
tions will be accepted by the contracting Hotels 
and Motels. Hotel reservations will be processed 
on a first- come—first-served basis. Don’t delay. 
mt your reservation NOW! 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


These will. be: featured in both plenary ses# 
sions and industry meetings. The gentlemen 
who will sit on the respective panels have beef 
selected for their special knowledge of the sub-: 
jects to be discussed; assuring interesting ideas: 
from which all can profit..Credit policy, includ- 
ing directional policies in relation to sales, top 
management, customers and the public, will be 
the timely subject of a panel presentation at 
one of the general sessions» Highlighting our. » 
plenary” session will ‘be a r panel discussion of nae 


"BRING YOUR: WIFE: 


Special arrangements haye 
been made for. entertaining 
members’ ‘wives’ ‘while: you 
are engaged i in the business 


meetings. 
oti i bandh aes stl 


eh « . 
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ft, “thumbnail” sketches of a few of the prominent speakers 
ddress the meetings. Subjects of their addresses and photographs of 


sake cS were not available in time for insertion here. At the right are mr VO 
0) 


Florida members—who are responsible for much of the fine fare in * vis 


init “SUMBORG—President of the JAMES W. CRAWFORD — Secretary-Treas- 
N-AVC.M%, is Assistant Treasurer and ee ae eee Nee ee Seve sg 1S 
Fi e tment Executive of the eneral Convention airman. He is 
aldwi Piano Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. He. , ; .Past President of the Hiasionn) Assocs ‘ 
at Of intensified education dion ‘Of Credit ‘Men, South’ Flo Chit; , 
‘Executive: His record ‘of i& President of the Greater, Miami Credit 
ais ce . ‘the ‘national organization, ..,..Association. Active in other civic organ- 
in 1949, “He was named ‘Credit izations. Is Chairman, Hardware Whole- 
tive of the Year” in 1956. salers Industry’ Group: 


wenny H. HEIMANN — Executive Vice , 
sident of the N.A.C. as he at’ : . res 
position since 1950; having been Presi- Bailey Eiittber Yacds, mal sneet bees ! 
dentin 19 acer Exeutive Manager». idea, National Association Sf Ceadi 
‘ Men, South. Florida Unit;, Past President 
Washington by calls to several impor. of Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
3 ion, Miami’ Exchang e 
Sti coins Boakal Le = = ca Miami Builders Exchange. In World War 
speaker of inote—details of his business . 3 on tw oo Oftics P : dries 
back round having appeared for years SEFROM: P Seal 7 
in “Who’s Who in America.” 


DR,: MURRAY BANKS — Lecturer, author 
. and columnist, was formerly:professor of 0 DAVID ¢, TERRELL — Br nach fs epi Man 
pre at Long Island; University;. te. s'Géneral Chairnitt) Of the-Todlisiey”! 
‘hiéad of the'depattment of psychology Meetia s Gam eae He elds cu Exe : 
at Pace College, New York City; visiting tt jis af om he N.A.CM.G du wh 
rofessor at University of North Caro- utive Award from the recyate 
ina, New York University, and others. School of Credit & Financial Manage- 
A much sought after speaker, he brings . , Gaels (Dartmouth, 1956). He is also 
s comran chgnanel si siceaienea’ “”"Guaiman ofthe Plumbing. Hessing. Ai 
His subject: “What To ntil the’Psy- |” . 
chiatrist Comes.” try Group. 


, VICTOR L. WRIGHT— Executive Manager of 
HOWARD B. JOHNSON—President of the the South Florida Unit, N.A.C:M)'a grad: 
‘Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga..A;gradu-. uate._magna cum laude, 1932, University. 
ate of Georgia Institute of Technology of Miami, B.S. degree. in chemistry. Six 
with degree of Bachelor of Science ee “years in credit and sales with an electri- 
‘ laude), and‘an enviable‘ post: graduate cal contracting 'co mpent: Was credit 
record in work for the National Insti-. manager of the Frank T. Budge Hard- 
tute of Credit.and the National Associa- ware Co. Organized the. Miami Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants: He has been tion of Credit’ Managemes _of which 
‘and i$ active in many civic’ and business he became: Secretary n 
organizations, r Passident of the Miami” 
ureau 


ae 


EMIL ST. ELMO SCHNELLBACHER— Director 
of the Office,of ‘Trade Promotion, Bureau 


of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department Our hosts at Miamk Beach and 
of Commerce: He entered Government ~’ 


Service! in 1926; and has held many re-),,.,,, :;' make our stay one" léHig to 

sponsible positions since then. ae is an Fishing, boating and Side. mA to” a. lane 

Hinah] alt abe acon Bait a 1; ) all will be available for:your pleasure: = 

He. will) spéak, from his)experience on; , “red carpet’ * will be welled out for us. 
.. trade, missions, The subject of his ad- Pe eee 
; dress: “New Credit Worl s to pour ptf 


+ 
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ON THE 


Personal Side 


Sipney Wo xserc has additionally 
assumed the office of vice president, 
purchasing, of Burndy Corporation, 
Norwalk, Conn., retaining his post as 
secretary of the company. Mr. Wol- 
berg went with Burndy in 1926 fol- 
lowing graduation from New York 
University, and has held various posts 
including that of credit executive. 
Chairman of the Electrical Manufac- 
turers Credit Group, Mr. Wolberg 
also is a director in the Burndy com- 
pany. 

STANLEY M. Loomis has been 

-named vice president, finance. 


Haron R. Jones has become vice 
president of the newly opened Bank 
of Texas, Houston. Immediate past 
president of the Houston Association 
of Credit Men, Mr. Jones most re- 
cently had been with Texas National 
Bank of Houston, having advanced 
in four years from assistant cashier 
to vice president in control of credit 
operations. 


Joun L. SHaucunessy has been 
advaneed to vice president and_sec- 
retary, Liberty Bank of Buffalo (New 
York). Mr. Shaughnessy is past presi- 
dent of’ the American Institute of 


J. F. LOVELL, JR. JOHN RUDY 


C4 


H. J. KNEUKER J. M. GRAY 


Banking, Buffalo Chapter, and of the 
Credit Men’s Association of Western 
New York. He was a member of the 
national nominating committee to the 
NACM Credit Congress last year. In 
the Robert Morris Associates he has 
served as chairman of the Committee 
for Cooperation between Accountants 
and Bankers (local). Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy also is instructor in credit ad- 
ministration at the University of Buf- 


falo. 


James F. Lovet, Jr., has been 
named vice president and credit man- 
ager, Alexander and Associates, Inc., 
Houston (Texas) factors. A graduate 
of the University of Houston, Mr. 
Lovell is a member of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men and the 
Houston Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. 


Harowp J. KNEUKER has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of 
assistant treasurer (credit and col- 
lections) of American Machine & 
Foundry Company, New York City. 
He began with the company in 1946 
as credit manager for the Pinspotters 
division, becoming credit manager 
for the company in December 1950. 
Prior association was with Chemical 
Construction Corporation, subsidiary 
of American Cyanamid Corporation. 
He is a graduate of the NACM 
Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management, Dartmouth 
(1954). 


Joun Rupy has been advanced to 
office and credit manager, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Pittsburgh steel 
service plant. He began with Ryerson 
in the New York plant’s credit de- 
partment and was assistant credit 
manager before his transfer to Pitts- 
burgh. He is a graduate of Colgate 
University (B.A. 1948). 


THomas W. Harris has been ap- 


pointed controller, Central National’ 


Bank of Cleveland, to succeed Rich- 
ard C. Huelsman, retiring vice pres- 
ident and controller. 
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J. L. SHAUGHNESSY 


SIDNEY WOLBERG 


R. E. DAMM H. R. JONES 


RicuarD E. Damm, credit manager 
of L.O.F. Glass Fibers Company, 
Toledo, has additionally been ap.- 
pointed general office manager. A 
graduate of the University of Toledo 
(B.B.A.), Mr. Damm has been credit 
manager of the company since 1955. 
He is active in the Royal Order of 
Zebras and is a past director of the 
Credit Association of Northwestern 


Ohio. 


Joun M. Gray has been advanced 
to vice president, First National Bank 
in Dallas (Texas). A certified public 
accountant, he began with the bank 
in 1950, in the analysis department. 
He transferred to the credit depart- 
ment three months later, becoming 
assistant cashier in 1953, assistant 
vice president in January 1955. 


Georce D. Kasten, Jr., formerly 
of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery, has become controller of 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Roy E. Eckiunp has become as- 
sistant credit manager, Oneida Ltd. 
Silversmiths, Oneida, N. Y. Pre- 
viously he had been credit analyst 
with The First National City Bank of 
New York and assistant credit man- 
ager, The DeLaval Separator Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Joun McCamprince, who began 
as cost clerk in the Joliet, Ill., plant 
of American Can Company, has been 
advanced from assistant controller to 
controller. He succeeds George J. 
Madge, who becomes vice president 
in the executive department. 





FRANK DESHON has been named 
vice president, Fruehauf Trailer Fi- 
nance Company. Mr. DeShon began 
with the parent Fruehauf Trailer 
Company in 1936 and has _ been 
credit manager since 1946. 


Georce D. Kasten has_ been 
named controller, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland. 
From 1949 to 1956 Mr. Kasten had 
been controller and assistant treas- 
urer, Standard Coil Products Com- 
pany, Inc., Melrose Park, Chicago, 
and its subsidiaries, the Kollsman 
Instrument Corporation and Sherold 
Crystals, Inc. He is a Life Scholar of 
the International Accountants So- 
ciety. 


RHEAM WALLACE has succeeded 
Col. Franklin Blackstone, retired, as 
credit manager of Frank & . Seder. 
Pittsburgh. 


WittiaM F. Penn, Jr., formerly 
vice president of First and Merchants 
National Bank, Richmond, Va., has 
become vice president and a director, 
General Fidelity Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, that city. Mr. Penn went to 
Richmond in 1945 from New York 
City, where he had been with Na- 
tional City Bank and Manufacturers 
Trust Company. General Fidelity Life 
deals primarily in credit life insur- 
ance. 


EpwarD Davitt has been ap- 
pointed controller, C. P. Clare & 
Company, Chicago. Previously he 
had been financial vice president, 
International Cellucotton Products 
Company, and before that controller 
of Kimberly-Clark Corporation. He 
is a certified public accountant. 


ARTHUR E. Gotscu, formerly man- 
ager of export credit, has been pro- 
moted to treasurer of Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind. He started with the old Stude- 
baker corporation in 1928. 


Harry M. Briuincs has advanced 
to secretary-treasurer, Friden Cal- 
culating Machine Company, Inc., San 
Leandro, Calif. He succeeds Charles 
T. Gruenhagen, retired. Mr. Billings 
began with the company in 1944 as 
auditor and prior to his new ap- 
pointment had been controller and 
assistant secretary of the company. 
He attended the University of Mis- 


souri, 


Sales and Credit Managers see 
EYE .» EYE 


on 


TRAVELING CREDIT 


No credit manager wants to impose tough credit policies 
any more than a sales manager wants to bring in business 
that turns out to be a financial risk. 

The Douglas-Guardian Plan of Traveling Credit 
enables the two departments to work together for the 
common good and prosperity of the company. 

Here’s how Traveling Credit accomplishes this: 
Douglas-Guardian issues field warehouse receipts for 
merchandise your company manufactures and distrib- 
utes, stored on your distributors’ premises. These receipts, 
turned over to a bank or lending agency, become sound 
security for a loan that can be used by your company to 
recapture working capital or by its distributors to obtain 
funds locally and pay for your shipments promptly. 

For more complete information, mail the coupon. 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
, WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans |, Louisiana 


____Please have your representative call us for an appointment. 

Send us information on Field Warehousing. 
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AN Seek xpENr. ad, dhudy on 


application of electronics to% auto 
ated. bank processes will be finahéed 
by the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, undér the 
direction of Dr. F.~Byers Miller, 
NABAC exegutive director. The study 
will be made in cooperation with 
Armour Research Foundation of the 
Hitinois Institute ot et 


‘2 2 


Cred Poliey_2Three Views 


Is MONEY really tight? What is the 
policy of the Federal, Reserve ‘Board? 
Can money be divided, equally ?— 
Three officers of the Fed have com- 


mented interestingly in recent.»wéeks*' 


on these; questions. 

Says William McChesney Martin, 
Board “chairman? “The’ ‘task ’ of ‘the 
Federal Reserve, under ,today’s ‘con: 
ditions, is.to determine the volume 
of credit that neéds to be made avail- 
able to: keep! the: economy running in 
high gear—but not to overstrain.” 

Alfred Hayes, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank“of*New ‘York:' “Money 
is tight: only. in. the,.sense that many 


individuals and corporations. have — 


been unable’ to get ‘their ‘hand ‘dri ‘as 
much of it.as they, would ;have liked 


to borrow.” 


Carl E. Allen, ’ president, Federal | 


Reserve Bank: of Chicago» “When ‘all 
are employed, they can produce only 
so-much goods and se many services. 


Beyond that point, adding.to,demand .... 
tan only force up the price for the’ 
» Los Angeles; that the Federal Reserve } 
_ Board’s. actions increasing the dis-! 


existing supply. Opening, the smoney; 
spigot will not enlarge the stream 
from the goods and services spigot.” 
As for selective. controls: of: credit: 
to make more money available to, 


a fields, such as small business, x 


. Martin comments: “We do not 
sdaikiecasa I do not know how it 
an be otherwise, short of some form 
of dictatorship—to say how a given 
upply of credit shall be allocated.” 
‘But Mr. Hayes says: “It. is quite con- 


hen the lack of Npolanjl simone ve 


ous parts of the economy might make 


the use of selective credit controls a 


helpful supplement, to general, ¢ 


control, but conditions in the p ast 
year have not pointed in this ¢ fii 


tion.” ¥e 
And thisword of cautions 


Henry H. Heimann, executtve Saiba: 


president, National Association of 


Credit Men: “Keep your program of 
,. credit acceptance in .o3 with. the 


“es ‘Available credit funds,” ° ' 


$Billion$ Waste 


Final’ figures “on' ‘the’ past 
year’s fire losses will show a 
deplorable ‘waste closé ‘to $1 
billion,. says, the Natianal Board 
of Fire Underwriters, basing its 
estimate on a 12.2 per cent}rate 
of increase over the $885 mil- 

“lions ‘loss in 1955. ’ 

The; 1956: fire eost would 
have paid the entire personal in- 
come of any , of - these. 4tutes: 
New Hampshire, Delaware, 

‘\ Idaho, ' North’ -Dakota—the' na- 
tion’s water outlay, or its laundry 
or dental *. 


Consistent File 


Decarinc he had ‘ ‘never.,seen a 
tight money policy restraining mon- 
opoly ‘unions’ ftom’ exeréise of their 
power,” Theodore V. Houser, chair- 


man of- Sears, Roebuck -& -Co., -sug-., 


gested at..the annual convention of} 
“the Amériean Bankéra Association, in | 


count rate within its Banks “operates ' 
-only:..on the employer - .sides of the! 
ledger, and. restrains labor only ! 


~ through an adverse effect on the em-! 
’ 


ployer.” 

Mr. Houser said the ‘only offset to, 
the very direct inflationary. trend? in- ' 
herent in unions’ wage policies has 
rested in the high investments of 


manufacturers and distributors. in | 
eeivable. that .there. may ..be. times... ...equipment,. and. to .the degree that. 
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shh ett 


tight money restrains ‘thé8e invest. 
ménts the effect is in ‘the diréction of 
inflation. 

He indorsed proposals ‘for ''a' top. 
level economic Council with the’ Presi. 
dent © as’ ‘chairman ‘and’ ‘thetiibership 
including representatives of the Fed. 
eral Reserve, Treasury, Economic 
Advisers, Labor ‘arid’ Comitierde, to 
coordinate monetary, fiscal’ ‘and eco. 
homic policies. 


Tighter and Shorter 3 
TIGHTER, short4erm . eredit, this 


_year, shorter-term;; bank loans, ,with 


fewer ,, renewals, and. shorter,, trade 
terms on, payables (both; affecting 
smaller ,, businesses, ,especially),,,. and 
increased yelocity,,of ,money,,, turn- 
oyer,, These conelusions were reached 
by most bank officers and commercial 
finance_,executives ; in .a,, study, hy 
Standard, Factors Corporation. 


Dry Goods Cheer 


DOoLrARwise there will be a 3 per 
cerit ‘increase in sales by department 
stores ‘in the’ first’ half of this’ year 
with dollar operating profits holding 
stéady, compared with the first half 
‘of °56, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association ‘judges from a survey in 
which’ 300 department and ‘specialty 
stores participated. 


- An Economy “Mirage?” : 


‘Revenue.~ receipts. exceeding. aii- 
ticipation, not ‘control of expendi- 
tures, permitted: the balancing of-the 
Federal budget in the last two fiscal 


‘years,), with; Federal; spending} for 


fiscal 1957 actually. $4 billions higher 


than the , original .budget/ estimate, 
and, that; was,, $3.. billions) above: the 


budget for fiscal ,1956,, says.the; Na- 
tional: Association. of. Manufacturers 
in, “A, Second: Look, at, the. 18957 
Budget.” ; 0 jis jase) 
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$600 Billion Output by 1965 


réitn 

To reach the $600 “pillion rate 2 
output of U. S. goods and services 
possible by 1965, American Corporat 
tions will have to raise $360 billions 
of additional capital, 460 billions 
from ‘sale of néw ‘stock, ‘half ‘of ‘the 
equity money from’ individdal 3 inyes- 
tors and’ the ‘balance from institutions, 
says G: ‘Keith’ Funston; président, 
New York Stock Exchange. 


That can be done—the. number of 
ind ividual, ;shareholders, jumped . 33 
per cent, in, the .Jast, four, years—but 
two, main, deterrents, stand, in, the way, 
Mr. Funston, declares ; the double tax 
on corporate dividends and_a “restric- 
tive,.and inelastic”,.tax on ; capital 
gains realized from, the, sale, of stock, 
The modest reliefsinthe 1954 ex: 
emption for thé! first $30°m dividends 
aid 4per ‘tent*tax credit’ on! remain: 
ing ‘dividends’ freed’ 'an ‘estimated 
300,000 ‘investors earning under: $5, 
000:'a year ‘fromthe ‘double taxation. 
Mr. Funston urges the tax exelusion 
be’ increased! to’$100 andthe dividend 
tax credit be ‘raised 'to10 per cent: 

” The Exchange’ ‘president ' ‘calls: 'the 
capital gains tax’ an ‘éven' greater’ in- 
vestment obstacle, “one of the harsh- 


Py Fey Pepe) vy 5 | pxeay your 


else wants it 


est petites on’ success this! vongitry 
has ever, devised.” 

Saying that elimination of the cap- 
ital’ gains’ tax could ‘be ‘perhaps: the 
most constructive step that could be 
taken to ease.the’plight ,of the locked: 
in investor and to encourage a re- 
newed flow of capital,” but, recogniz- 
ing the. “wisdom of moving slowly,” 
the Exchange. proposes a shortening 
of the holding period from, six months 
to, three and a reduction inthe tax 
from the maximum of 25 per cent to 
121% per cent. 

Another way.to help release cap- 
ital, Mr.; Funston, points out, would 
be a.revision of. the section, of the 
Internal Revenue Code “to permit the 
individual taxpayer, at, his option, to 
sella stock on which he has;a long- 
term, capital; gain without, incurring 
an immediate tax, provided he fully 
reinvests the proceeds of the sale in 
another single stock investment with- 
in, 30 days.” Thus, instead of paying 
a tax, he;would carry forward the tax 
basis, of his old;stock holding to, his 
new, purchase, 


Role of Inventories in Economy 


dca nasvens CPOE Bt PPT SE 


Readjustments in business inven- 
tories since March °56, may lead to 
more rapid jgnawth; injbusipess stocks 
piles, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, which also 
notes that ‘though not:a fuidamental 
cause of business ups. anid..downs, the 
rapid: and,sizable:shifts: between buci: 
ness/ stockpiling, during, some -periods 
and, |. selling;, from ;,, shelves, , during 
others|,are;.most economists, agree, 
one of ,the.most important, ‘triggers’ 
setting off cyclical toring pointe. in 
business activity,’ 

In ,the . period. since early 1955, 
says ithe Federal, in. its, review, “busi, 
nessmen | have. added, .more .than,..10 
per cent, $9 billions,,,to the book 
value of their inventories, of which 
about two-thirds represented physical 
additions to stockpiles; about a third: 
higher replacement! costs.;:.Since 
March 1956 the: rise: imi: book ; value 
has: slackened.' In: July:dt was brought 
almost to a ‘halt by: the. steel strike.” 

‘How: long’ the possible renewed in- 
ventory ‘growth: could | continue. de- 
pends: in large measure 'on. whether 
it-would ‘be balanced and in ‘line. with 
sales, ' rather than: on: expectation of 
higher prices, says! the Bank.» ! 


« to catch w thief. 


is a problem ‘for law ‘enforcement agents!’ 
..‘To make good ‘your lds8es'is the”busifiess | 
jof National Surety Corporation. Ask your’ 
agent. or broker ‘about’ the many “advari-’ 
tages, of, our Burglary Insurance. 


NATIONAL SURETY. 
‘nig (CORPORATION 


BURGLARY INSURANCE: 


A MEMGER OF 


Toa ag eer” 


INSURANCE GROUP 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 

* Fireman's Purid "ndemmnity.Compaony oh ornsm\s 
'--Home Fire &tMarine Insurance Gompany:) = oleoil: 
oe _., Nationgt,Surety Corperatian gay os Ywasdbet 

: 401 CALIFORNIA@STREET) SAN‘ FRANCISCO: ma ¢h 

. a 2° "*R ALBANY STREET) NEW HYORK Civ. Tics 
1) (Bratich Offices in Principol Cities Throvghaut.Ametiea’§ }¢ 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


SavinG Taxes THRouGH CapiTaL 
Gains gathers in one volume the 
latest information on capital gains in 
businesses and professions. Arno 
Herzberg, the author, cites hundreds 
of court decisions, rulings and opin- 
ions. Explained are differences be- 
tween long and short term losses, 
side effects of capital transactions, 
capital gains opportunities for cor- 
poration, partnership and individual 
executive. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Proressor Louis O. Foster, in 
“Corporate Debt and the Stock- 
holder,” outlines a method by which 
corporations may analyze and com- 
pare, with percentage precision, the 
various returns produced by, and the 
risks involved in, various patterns of 
financing. For copies, address the 
author at Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H., where Professor 
Foster is also on the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management of the Credit 
Research Foundation, Inc., National 
Association of Credit Men. 


EMPLOYEE'S: INCOME Tax GUIDEBOOK 

—Major portion of the 1957 edi- 
tion of this 48-page booklet gives 
practical step-by-step advice in pre- 
paring individual tax returns. Inter- 
spersed are illustrative examples of 
government waste, with examples 
drawn from Hoover Report. Orig- 
inally prepared for Florida Power & 
Light Co. of Miami, the booklet is 
being purchased by other companies 
for employee distribution. Special 
company message may be imprinted 
on back cover. Sample copy and 
quantity prices will be sent to com- 
panies requesting. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. . 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


581—Termed _a “packaged public 
relations program for the individ- 
ual,” to increase sales or contacts, 
is the unique Sales-Maker kit of 
Culver Products Company. Folder on 
request. 

v 
582—Every attachment for the 
Davidson Corporation Dual-Lith re- 
production machine is described in 
a catalog which tells how eaeh piece 
is used. Attachments are for regular 
offset lithography, one- and two- 
sides; letterpress, imprinting, num- 
bering, perforating. 

v 


583—“How to Save Time and 

Money” with contact labels and 

dispensers, a new 4-page illustrated 

bulletin of Archer Label Company, 

gives facts about sizes, printing, 

papers and adhesives, and dispensers. 
v 


584—Users of carbon paper will be 
interested in the 6-page illustrated 
brochure of Remington Rand, which 
outlines points to consider in select- 
ing carbon paper for specific type- 
writers and recommends suitable 
types according to results desired. 
v 


585—More than 150 styles of office 
chairs, in addition to complete of- 
fice settings, are illustrated in a 
multi-colored 80-page catalog pre- 
pared by B. L. Marble Chair Co. 


for users as well as distributors. 
© 


586—Actual office and store instal- 
lations of Acusti-Luminus ceilings, 
which feature controlled even light, 
sound-baffle design and regulation 
of airflow, are profusely illustrated 
and described in brochures of the 
maker, Luminous Ceilings Inc. 
v 


587—-Case history brochure on the 
use of a Rectigraph photocopying 
machine describes how General Mills 
speeds paperwork, cuts costs on re- 
ports, drawings and forms through 
use of The Haloid Co. photocopying 
machine. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


STANDARD HANDBOOK OF Business 
Tax TEcHNIQUES—By J. K. Lasser 
Tax Institute. $14.00. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

e A practical guide to assist busi- 
nessmen, corporation or individual, 
to avoid overpayment of business in. 
come tax. It provides an understand- 
ing of the implications of the tax law, 
examples of the many types of busi- 
ness decisions affected, and how to 
proceed on your own, in adopting 
tax-saving policies, procedures and 
practical applications, dealing with 
dividends, rent, royalties, compensa- 
tion, advertising, research, and de- 
velopment costs; buying or selling a 
business; family-owned _ business; 
and other areas requiring manage- 
ment and tax decisions. Each topic is 
covered in two ways, with descriptive 
material and with an example. The 
text, clearly presented, is a practical 
treatment for potential savings. 


BUSINESS FORECASTING IN PRACTICE 
—by Adolph G. Abramson and 
Russell H. Mack. 276 pages. $6.50. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


e The double objective of this 
work, primarily on short-range fore- 
casting, is to show the techniques and 
reasoning in reaching conclusions 
from available material and to indi- 
cate better uses of existing studies of 
business cycle causation. Six prac- 
ticing business forecasters present 
one case each, in detail. 

Emphasizing that no infallible way 
to predict the future has yet been 
developed, the authors begin with a 
discussion of a dozen business cycle 
theories. There are studies of the 
1949 recession and the 1953-54 
downturn, with the applications of 
forecast findings to business opera- 
tions. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 
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TIGHT MONEY 
(Continued from page 15) 


the previous record of $28.7 billions 
attained in 1955. 

“It is estimated that domestic con- 
sumers will spend $275 billions for 
goods and services in 1957, which 
will be $9 billions higher than the 
previous record year of 1956.” 


Most of these combined expendi- 
tures—government, industry, consum- 
ers—will be with borrowed funds—and 
that’s what concerns Federal, says Mr. 
Soher. 


More statistics. UNEMPLOYMENT: 
2.6 millions in 1956, at one time be- 
low 2 millions; in 1957 will drop near 
the “irreducible minimum.” Gross 
NATIONAL Propuct: $412 billions in 
1956; $391 billions in 1955; for 
1957 between $428 and $430 bil- 
lions, but about half of the gain will 
be from higher prices rather than 
increased production. 

“It would appear that the warn- 
ings of Federal have been disre- 
garded. There are, however, some 
hopeful signs on the 1957 economic 
horizon. 

“With commercial banks in a vir- 
tual “loaned-up” position, and with 
industry continuing to make enor- 
mous demands for funds upon the 
capital market, it is probable that 
corporations may be forced to reduce 
inventories and cut-back their capital 
investment programs, 

“First indications of this trend re- 
cently occurred when both General 
Electric Company and _ General 
Motors Corporation announced im- 
portant curtailment of previously an- 
nounced capital expansion plans, 

“Perhaps the investing public and 
business executives may start to realize 
that the Federal Reserve Board, as an 
independent agency removed from the 
pressure of politics, means what it 
says by word and action—that it 
intends to use every means at its com- 
mand to fight the inflationary proc- 
ess,”” 

“Those who cohtribute to ‘the 
forces of inflation in any way,” warns 
the consultant, “should realize that 
they are giving aid and comfort to 
the enemies of the United States, who 
are doing everything possible to 
bring about an economic collapse as 
well as military involvement. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has repeatedly as- 
serted that a nation must be as strong 


economically as in 
strength. 

“In checking inflation, the basic 
problem is to induce people to spend 
less and save more. This objective 
can be accomplished through appro- 
priate use of fiscal, monetary and 
credit measures. Savings constitute 
the basic source of loanable funds. 
If savings are not forthcoming, then 
loans can be made only from funds 
supplied through inflationary credit 
expansion or printing press opera- 
tions. 


its military 


“With confidence restored in the 
integrity of our monetary policy, the 
current rate of individual savings is 
higher than ever before in our his- 
tory, except for World War II and a 
brief period in the Korean War. The 
percentage saved in relation to in- 
come is also high. 


“Higher interest rates have pro- 
vided an additional incentive to save. 
Individuals have once again entered 
the bond market. By so doing, they 
are helping to provide funds for gov- 
ernment and private investment, 
rather than continue to place this 
burden upon institutions.” ~- 


From the University of Cali- 
fornia and war service Hubert 
J. Soher was successively finan- 
cial editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, partner in a stock ex- 
change firm, public relations di- 
rector of Bank of America, 
briefly again in the securities 
field, partner in research of 
Walston & Company and its 
predecessor companies. Then in 
1952 he established the economic 
consultant firm Hubert J. Soher’ 
Company. 

In 1953 he was appointed o! 
President Eisenhower to the 
Stassen Evaluation Group for a 
study of the foreign aid program. 
Mr. Soher was moderator of the 
panel of financial editors at the 
58th Credit ‘Congress, in San 
Francisco. 


Mr. Soher takes exception to a re- 
cent proposal by the American Bank- 
ers Association that Federal reduce 
its reserve requirements “to enable 
the banking system to accommodate 
the monetary and credit needs of our 
growing economy.” The association 
should be advocating thrift, he says, 
instead of encouraging greater spend- 
ing at a time of shortage of material, 
manpower and productive capacity. 


If credit limitations are keeping distributors and dealers from 
carrying adequate stocks at peak seasons, let us. show you 
the Field Warehousing plan now used by many leading manu- 
facturers. It permits you to retain legal title to the merchan- 
dise, doubles the distributor's credit without additional risk to 
your company, acts as a collection control and supplies ac- 
curate 30-day inventory records. 


‘Clip and mail coupon for 
complete information. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
25 South William Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 
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New widereel de tink 
372'' Systematics’ Model 20240 €lec- 
tric’ INTERCOUPLER *' links’ 'the’''Bur- 
roughs billing machine and IBM ‘card 
punch, making it possible autoiiiat- 
ically, to prepare analysis, data, simul- 
taneously, with the, preparation of 
original inyoices,; |Manual ,keypunch- 
ing; and. card. verification, are elimi- 
nated. With the Intercoupler,a punch, 
ed card is automatically produced for 
each item, on the invoice. Heading in- 
formation is automatically. duplicated 
on each punch card belonging to the 
itiveice: "For organizations” without 
punch’ card ‘equipment, '''a ‘ ‘service 
bureau’ can be ‘employed ‘to’ process 


Seltindexing, Device. 


T3233 ait hea 


370 Any card.in, any card. file can 
immediately ., become,, a, card .,index 
guide ..at,, guide. height. with,, the 
AICO. transparent, plastic , “Self-In- 
dexer,”. of, The, G,,J.,. Aigner Com- 
pany... When a, standard, size card_is 
slipped into the transparent Self-In- 
dexer, the combination results in an 
index» guide standing 34” above the 
ordinary card. With this method an 
care ead filelcinl BE indeed withy | 
out need for the ordinary card guides. 


Entriesmay, be made on-card w pot Ad 


removing date Self-Indexer. Standard’ - 


and tabulating ; sizes; also: spe- 
cial sizes. aaboial request. 


eywiis 


Index Reference S Ha 


the ade face attaches to the 
rear of the Burroughs unit; when 
turned off, each of the machines can 
be mes in its normal Praag 


po we af 2D 


-HighSpeed Calculator 


"373°! New improved’ CSI-13 Calen- 
' JatoY Of Ficit? "Ine! features sim- 


‘splieity*6f**operation® and inereased 
» visibility‘and operating comfort, This 
(semi-automati¢ anodel is provided 


Fees ‘ & FT eS a Gey 
tt pe EGE 


“ginible . index” 


371 Applying, ,the,. 
principle, the new PosTinpEX REFER-_ 
ENCE STAND of Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company speeds up references 
phd* reli¢ves* tedtum * of* tasks ‘where 


re pon any we This Department will coda: 
ee ae sd to veentaaatly 5 3 elena Opportunities to serve you by 
stands are supplied with Aaavy aay W stveorstactirig ; manufacturers: or 
tate pockets clipped on patented ** so woholesalers' for further in orma- 
trunnion wires which snap in place. tion | regardi 
Printed sheets slip into the pockets ‘herein, Address MODERNIZING, 
and lie’ back to form a visible index. eGredit & Financial Management, 
Stands are made to,order for desired 229 Fourth Aver NewYork 3) 
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size and .capacity. 
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with electrical, clearance of, all; regis. 
ters... The, two-bank keyboard, of. only 
ten digits; contrastimg+color + register 
panel, larger,,windows,,-slanted key; 
board make it. easier ;to,,operate and 
read off,.,results, Suspension of 
internal assembly, ; in‘,, rubber... and 
insulation; of, hood, promote, quiet. 
Made of fine Swedish steel, unit has 
smart, two-tone green. finish. |Mech- 
anism is, dustproof and.,resistant ,to 
extremes of climate and temperature; 


Input-Output Typewriter 

374 ’ Designed for’ ‘use ‘as’ an ‘input 
and output device in data processing, 
the new model electric typewriter of 
INTERNATIONAL Business’ MACHINES 
CORPORATION “can be’ used’ ‘with 
computers, as well as with measuring 
and recording instruments. Electro- 
magnets and’ ‘solenoids ' ‘mounted 
beneath the keyboard automatically 
actuate keyboard functions of the 
typewriter, on receiving signals from 


contro] | device. of; computer... When 
used. as.input, electrical: impulses are 
transmitted ‘by. sierely) depressing @ 
typewriter. key.; Approximately the 
same. size, as, standard, IBM) electric 
typewriter, it, also; may;;be; used for 
general.office work. Automatic typing 
. speed. is:120 words .@ minute.{) | 
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CL99ERR “OR Vat 344105 
fransfer, Not aSale 


A taxpayer began work on an in- 
ation in 1935, completed ~“a-work- 
yg model.in February, 1936 and, in 
he following month entered, i into an 
greement., to, transfer patents on. the 
wention to, his employer fox one- 
i id. of the gross royalties, The pat; 
mt Was, obtained and assigned. in 
1937, The. court; ruled that the, em- 
oyer and employee, were. partners, 
it no sale took place on the assign- 
nent in 1937, 


Using American Broker. "= 


The facts that’a British comparbtiad 
as,employing an American. broker 
p solicit orders in, the United States 
nd maintained a small stock of, mer- 
handise, in. a co warehouse did 
hot mean. that the corporation was 

nen in, a, trade, or business in 
ie U. Ss, “through, a permanent es- 
lublishment, situated therein,” within 
he sense of the U.S.-U..K. treaty, and 
profits on sales of merchandise in 

ihe U. S. were not subject to tax. 
me Rul. 56-594) 


Loss, Part of Inyestment 


When al! partnership, which had 
bought three lots,\and, built a, small 
iestaurant,on,one of, them; decided a 
few,yearsdater to construct.\a.larger 
restaurant;,.on,,one jof ) the | adjoining 
lots,:itt demolished the first restaurant 
md converted ‘the; lot ;into a, parking 
place.A claimed, deduction ; for loss 
inthe demolishment. was. denied, ,on 
the:ground. it was not.a. closed. trans- 
ution Kut-part of.a, plan,to put,.up 
anew building. | Therefore the, loss 
had.te be considered apart. of invest- 
neit'in the. mew, building and.taken 
re | ‘over ,the., useful. life 

othe new, structure. (Bisco 139 


Suppl 775) » 


Uso, Company, Ama 


“A'taxpayer’s’ company vastoredei 
titi? in 1949! ‘with a new°Cadilla¢ for 
tottiparty ‘use'and paid forthe insur: 
ince, maintenance and ‘operation. ‘He 
wed it partly’ for driving’ to and from 
work’ and! for church’ attendance ‘or 
Sunda y:'He did not own an auto, nor 
tithe keep’ record!lof the percent: 

weNof | iaelitae' ‘ear’ was: personally 


oa but estimated ‘it ‘at’ 125 fo 150 





mites” a weeks!!! The oCornmissioner 
ruled that the taxpayer thus ‘reeeived 
$500 of taxable*ineome) and'the Tax 
Court! upheld ‘him: {Rosania\y..Com> 
missiorier TEs Peeve pester 


Operating Lose: tsnsd blue 


When’ “a’ taxpayer® réotietithda td 
carry of ‘a ‘corporation’s® operations 
and business” and’ in’ réturn'' was''to 
receive ‘all’ profits’’atid ‘absorb’ ‘all 
losses; the’ taxpayer was’ in ithe ‘busi: 
ness of pérforming 'the' services under 
the contract, said the Tax Court."The 
taxpayer had to make good a $87,000 
corporate “Toss. This’ wis \dadiictible 
by him’ asa business ‘loss and‘avail- 
able’'as ‘a’ net’ operating’ ne 
back: (Ripley, 26 FC urea 


Trucken: Fine Nondeductible 


‘Certain Pennsylvania trucks, oper- 
ating ‘in New Jersey, were’ violating 
Pentisylvania’s' weight '' limits! (rot 
New Jersey’s) . However) New Jersey 





»_ NEW YORK 3, aoe 
OVER HALE A CENTURY) OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE. IN. ‘GREO IT, INSURANCE 
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had agreed to enforce Pennsylvania’ ~ 
1°O; ogi gu sob i> Hw sFeeaadytviceh tracks dperdtina 
Pp inl 0 N18 in the former state. Therefore, the 


»\ petaisies Werd not Wedbctible. (Tank 


Truck Rentals, Inc., 26 TC #52.) 


Entertainment Expenses: /\'i A 
(A istrict sales manager entertai 
ahd “sent” pHfts! to * ‘prospective cus- 
tomérs!i Thé “Company” reinibursed 
hint 'for'i thidst! ‘of ithese expenditirres 
bit sémehe paid" out of hi’ owt 
pocket’ Jest hé’ be” eritieized! by" his 
superiors. * ‘The “Tax Court turned 
down’ his ‘deduction ‘claims’ for’ these 
items, noting that ‘he’eould’hot prove 
that his salary ‘depended'‘upen' such 
expenditares: COREE) _ ee 
56-56)" 


Quaker ‘City Decision, 

Phe U.Si:Supreme Court: on- March 
oth’ left. standing the decision, of the 
appeals: court! im othe » Quaker City 
Uniform | «Company case ‘reported: ion 
in these columns; last::month.! Under 
that decision the claims of chattel 
mortgage” holders» were ‘relegated to 
fourth place ini order of, priority: after 
administrative expenses, «wage claims 
and landidrd’s liens. doin ohn 


gene is 


Oyen ue AEN See oh ne 
; 


yaa 








Business Decisions Made in the Fall 
Affect Taxes to Pay in the Spring 


A BASIC question businessmen 
should consider—a question 
with many tax  implications—is 
whether to do business as a proprie- 
torship, partnership or corporation, 
says the American Institute of Ac- 
countants in “Business Conditions 
That Affect Your Tax Return,” article 
checked for technical accuracy by the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

“There may be personal or pro- 
fessional factors that force the selec- 
tion and maintenance of a non-cor- 
porate form of organization, but de- 
pending on the earnings of the 
business and the amount of those 
earnings you may need to withdraw, 
there are certain tax advantages to be 
gained by incorporating a new or 
expanding company. 


Factors Involved in Decision 


“Since proprietorship and partner- 
ship income is taxed at individual 
rates, which range anywhere from 
20% to 91%, and corporation earn- 
ings are taxed at corporate rates of 
30% on the first $25,000 earned in 
the year and 52% on the excess, it 
might appear that if you have rela- 
tively low income the proprietorship- 
partnership rates are lower. However, 
you must also consider that the cor- 
porate tax carries with it the privilege 
of deducting a reasonable salary paid 
to an employee-owner. The employee- 
owner has to pay a personal tax on 
his salary, of course, but if he were 
not incorporated he would have to pay 


RECORKDAK Microfilm enlisted in the crusade against crime. C. F. Burton, chairman . 


a personal tax on all the money earned 
by the business. 

“If the retained earnings of the 
company are taxed at a corporate 
rate which is lower than what the per- 
sonal tax rate would be, the employee- 
owner would benefit by having addi- 
tional funds available in the corpora- 
tion for expansion purposes. These 
funds may be accumulated in a cor- 
poration up to $60,000 without fur- 
ther tax penalties, and even higher if 
the corporation can prove a need for 
them. ; 


_ Know Long Range Cash Needs 


“These advantages—while they 
may cut your current tax bill and in- 
crease working capital for expansion 
needs—can be lost if you have jumped 
into a corporation without first re- 
viewing your own long-range cash re- 
quirements. If you are continually 
forced to withdraw money from the 
corporate earnings to pay personal 
expenses, you will have to withdraw 
these funds in the form of dividends. 
That means the corporation will have 
to pay tax on the earnings you are 
withdrawing as dividends, and you 
will have to pay tax on the dividends 
received. The ‘double tax’ on earnings 
and dividends can nullify any tax ad- 
vantage from incorporation when 
earnings must be withdrawn imme- 
diately as dividends. 

“Many businessmen seek profes- 
sional advice about tax matters as they 
do professional assistance with their 


of the City Bank of Washington, D. C., holds one of the bank signs which warn would. 
he robbers that City Bank photographs its paper money. 
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SSS [SS 
“The penalty that people 
pay for not being interested 
in politics is to be governed 
by people worse than them. 
selves.” 
—Plato 


golf game—when the slice has bp. 
come almost unbearable. You cap 
save tax dollars by realizing that busi. 
ness decisions made in the fall affeg 
the amount of tax you must pay in the 
spring. Practice year-around ta 
thinking, and consult a certified pub. 
lic accountant when you are in doubt 
as to the tax effect of even the most 
routine business decision.” 


Computer Near Tabulating 
Machines Speeds Conversion 


“Appropriate records for control 
in the management of capital assets 
should be more than historical in 
scope, that they may serve a number 
of basic needs. Capital assets are fre- 
quently planned on a long-range pro- 
gram, perhaps three to five years 
ahead; hence records are needed or 
desired for forecasting profitability 
and ‘payout; return on investment, 
financial planning, and other crystal- 
ball gazing.” 

Addressing the national conference 
of the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, William J. Carroll, assistant 
treasurer, International Products Cor- 
poration, New York, further pointed 
out the desirability of having a record 
of assets classified by primary groups, 
such as land, buildings, equipment, 
depletable assets, etc. “These accounts 
or classifications are often used for 
computation of depreciation or amor- 
tization by composite rates. Subclassi- 
fications may also be used, based 
upon average useful lives.” 

In organizing for electronic data 
processing, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York found that 
installation of the computer imme- 
diately adjacent to the tabulating 
machines facilitated conversion of 
the punched card operations. Selec- 
tion of payroll, the company’s largest 
machine operation, as the first elec 
tronic application, made it possible 
almost from the start of operations to 
more than offset the rental of the elec: 
tronic computer, with reductions in 
other expenses, John W. Balet, as 
sistant controller of the company. 
told the public utilities industry meet 
ing of the conference. 





Heimann’s Statement on Banking Bill Provision 


Indorses Proposal That Would Accelerate Par Clearance Nationally 


the Hon. A. Willis Robertson, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Banking 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

United States Senate 

Senate Office Building 

Washington 25, D, C. 

My dear Senator: 

The National Association of Credit Men deeply 
appreciates your kind invitation to submit its views 
with respect to Financial Institutions Act of 1957, 
Tifle Il, Section 26. 


We have confined our observations to that one 
area of the eee legislation which would, in 
effect, extend the exchange absorption provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation Act as respecting non- 
member insured banks. 


for your consideration and the consideration of 
your Committee we, therefore, respectfully submit 
our views as attached. 

Respectfully 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
Henry H. Heimann 
Executive Vice President 


I herewith respectfully submit the views 
of our organization and the majority of its 
members with respect to that part of Title 
Ill, Section 26, Payment of Interest of the 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957, which 
would, in effect extend the exchange ab- 
sorption provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act to the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration Act as respecting nonmember in- 
suted banks... . 

It has been the particular interest of our 
members that bank checks be cleared and 
payable at par and that check recipients, 
wherever they may reside, shall be able at 
all times to receive full payment for the 
goods they sell and the services they render. 
Our organization and our members urged 
the inclusion of the par payment provisions 
in the Federal Reserve Act at the time it 
was originally enacted. Also, through the 
yeats we have sought, by educational means, 
to persuade the non-par banks that it is to 
their long-range advantage to adopt a policy 
of honoring their depositors’ checks to out- 
of-town payees for the full face amount at 
which their depositors indicate they wish 
their checks to be paid... . 


Credit Is Our National Currency 

The particular interest of the credit com- 
munity in par clearance is based on the fact 
that credit plays a major role in the com- 
merce of our nation. It may indeed be called 
the very lifeblood of commerce and indus- 
tty. It is our national currency. It has been 
our constant aim, therefore, that everything 
possible be done to keep credit channels 
open. It is our firm conviction that wher- 
ever barriers exist against the free flow of 
credit, business is impeded at least to that 
extent in its service to the public. Ex- 
change charges on bank checks are such 
barriers, 

Years ago bank checks were not gener- 
ally acceptable. Modern transportation and 
communications did not exist. Marked 


HE accompanying statement 

was presented before the 
Senate Banking Committee at 
its February hearings on the 
Robertson Banking Bill. Since 
the bill had been drafted to con- 
sist only of technical and non- 
controversial amendments to the 
nation’s banking laws, and be- 
cause of the diversity of subse- 
quent testimony, the Committee 
decided to delete those pro- 
visions to which this statement 
refers. 

The fact that hearings were 
held, however, did provide an in- 
valuable opportunity for us the 
National Association of Credit 
Men to acquaint the present 
Congress with our members’ 
views on all that is involved in 
the non-par payment of bank 
checks. We regard it as but one 
step in this Association’s overall 
long-range program to bring 
about the day when our nation’s 
major currency—bank checks— 
may be accepted at face value. 


variations existed between states and be- 
tween regions in the supply and demand 
for money. To cover the costs of transfer- 
ence, deduction of a part of the face amount 
of any check became common banking 
practice. Many bankers discovered that such 
deductions also added substantial revenue. 
For example,-prior to the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System, many banks 
found it to their advantage to route checks 
from one out-of-the-way point to another. 
Thus in many instances one check would 
be routed through a half dozen banks or 
more, with each bank gaining its advan- 
tage before the check was finally cleared. 
Circuitous routing of checks. in those days 
permitted many banks to show favorable 
balance sheets by reason of the number of 
checks outstanding which were not reflected 
in the total deposits shown on their state- 
ments. 


Never Levied by Central City Bank 

In earlier days the argument was put 
forth that the currency needs of banks were 
increased by their out-of-city payments and 
that this involved a measure of expense. It 
is significant that at no time was an ex- 
change charge levied by a central city bank 
on its checks to cover such expense. It 
should not have been done, but if this ex- 
pense of clearing out-of-city checks had 
been a factor, then it would have been con- 
sistent for the central city banks to levy a 


charge on their own checks. Obviously, 
they did not feel this to be warranted. 

Today, however, with the clearing facil- 
ities of the Federal Reserve System open to 
all par banks, State and National, member 
and nonmember, an efficient method for 
check clearances has been established. Not 
only are check clearances to any part of the 
country greatly speeded but the expenses to 
the banks involved are substantially re- 
duced. The increased facility of check col- 
lection through the Federal Reserve has 
contributed in no small measure to the 
increased use of bank checks as a standard 
medium of currency. 


2,000 Still Discount Checks 


It is no exaggeration to say that today 
by far the greatest proportion of business 
is handled by check. . . . Nevertheless, there 
are some 2,000 banks, banking offices and 
branches which still follow the old practice 
of discounting these checks. In effect, they 
are discounting the national currency. 

Their reason for continuing this custom, 
as we understand it, is basically that to do 
away with this income to which they have 
been accustomed would affect their earnings. 
We appreciate this view. Certainly no 
group recognizes better than the credit men 
that sound banking requires adequate levels 
of bank earnings. The bankers are entitled 
to and should have reasonable returns on 
their capital investment. We fully subscribe 
to that fundamental premise because we are 
interested in having the soundest possible 
banking system. However, a point frequent- 
ly overlooked in their argument is their 
assumption that no alternative income 
sources could readily be substituted for the 
exchange charge. This is a fallacious as- 
sumption. Experience with par clearance 
confirms our view. 


Iowa Banks’ Experience 


When par clearance legislation was being 
sought in Nebraska, for example, some two 
years after the Iowa Act, a compafative 
statement of earnings and expenses of the 
Iowa banks for the years before and after 
the enactment of the par clearance statute 
in that state was submitted by the superin- 
tendent of banks in Iowa. In an accom- 
panying letter he said not only that. “no 
Iowa bank was forced out of business on 
account of the passage of the Iowa par 
check bill,” but added: “Iowa banks have 
quite generally adopted service charges, 
which income has more than offset the loss 
of exchange from the antiquated method 
of charging on checks received in the mail. 
Thus, each account in the bank pays its 
own way and the responsibility for the 
activity is borne by the owner of the ac- 
count. I have heard of no complaint by 
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yt of f Irom / 
Ot inco if | Gms.” ‘ 


se ne he experience has also ee ‘ 


reported from the other states whose banks 


in et mar clearing. wer 1") 
wre) Ea watyy the vast majotity RY the ‘na- 
tion’s banks—including large‘ banks and 


small banks, city banks and country banks— 
filtd'skFVice Gid?ges to’ depositors” interest 
on loatis"and ‘tetirns oti’ investihents' to be 
athple “soutceé ’ of ‘tevéente,’ shotild be'argu- 
ment énotigh that’ elimination’ of exchange 
chat ges" would "not impede futtite opera- 
tidhs, "despite the dlaims' of sotne exchange: 
charging ‘banks:”. 

“The editicy' of Service’ charges as “against 


excharige' chat'ges ‘should “have consideration’ 


at ‘this’ point. Any” person ‘or’ businessman 
who fecéives ‘a thetk should’ get’100 cents 
oh the “déllat. A chetk payee’ at¢epts a'theck 
through a ‘désite to’ accottimodate’ ‘his ‘cuis- 
toiner." ‘A ‘dépositdr, ‘in’ writitig ‘a’ check’ fot 
a certain amount, expresses ‘his intefit’ that 
the payee receive.the amount designated on 
the face of the check in, full settlement ,of 
that. depositor’s obligation to the payee., The 
costs of handling the depositor’s, check, are, 
. of, should. be, considered a part of the bank’s 


normal oyerhead ,expense;, if they, are not,. 


then, the bank should be compensated , for 
them by,,the ome, it, seryes—its own ,cus- 
tomer, who is the depositor. The check payee 
is;mot seryed, by. the depositor’s bank, but 
is merely, accommodating his customer, by 
accepting the,latter’s bank check in full set- 
tlement, of .the customer’s obligation, If the 
bank does not pay .in. full a, depositor’s 
check, the depositor’s obligation. i is not fully 
settled,.though he did i in fact write a check 
for the full amount, 


“' Deépositors Unawiire of Charge: 

'4eis a’ rather Startling ‘atid tevedling' fact 
chat“ in! the’ vast’ majority “df instatices | de 
positers ‘using hon-par banking facilities ate 
totally “unawate ‘that ‘their banks “ate ‘failing 
t6 ‘hotior The’ full amotints 6f their checks 
atid thar ‘those "who tective their’ thecks ‘até 
reteivinig less than face value. If ‘the’ fatt 
wéte' tore ‘widely Known, We ‘are confident 
that most would seriously object: 

Some of our! membets»have-expressed a 
desicée for an::amendment; to the, National 


sux Special.Conference for Executive Award Holders” °" 


: . ALUMNI CON en | 


Bat 


Al aed roel 


Meera matin cl (get aera ely 


men profess, ve heals have nothing to 


: hide or apologize for in, discouting it 


“Customers” ‘checks,’ the ‘exc 

banks should not be reluctant to let the cus- 
tomers know. We feel that such a “Pure 
Food and Drugs” Act of Banking; by put- 
ting, the,.tight, label on the right container, 
as it,were, would in,a very short, time’ halt 
check-discounting, practices, aod the, _pres- 
sure? would be from these \banks’, ‘owa, \de- 
positots:”. Ext¢hange” ‘charges vmays- be }ide- 
scribed a$ hidden charges in every ‘sense of 
that phtasétofitealed as they are fromthe 
eyes of the banks" own “depas{rors:” = 


” Would Expose Hidden’ Madi? 

The proposed provision, now, under \dis- 
cussian ,.by, this, committee, to, amend the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act with regard 
to payment sof) interest, would \not\directly 
make’ illegal the: non-par. payments .of bank 
checks; rior would ‘it’ directly ptohibie the 
charging “of * exchange, “but it’ “would: by 
forcing intd the’open thosé hidden exthinge 
charges, which are now, absorbed by <orre- 
spondent banks, cause the. customers of 
these,.baaks, to understand these , discount- 
ing \practices,.amd\ enable jthem \to, object to 
them: With absorption: prohibited, however, 
most ‘¢théck' discownting ‘banks': would»: no 
doubt immediately ‘see thé ‘wisdom ' of ¢eas- 
ing extHatige’ Charzitie’ “dpétations” ‘alto- 
gether. ; 

Another fact not commonly known is 
that, despite maximum exchange charge 
limits of one-tenth or one-eighth of one 
per cent, set by statute in some states and 
determined by general agreement in others, 
these charges are not so nominal as appears 
on the surface. Rates charged by non-par 

paying banks frequently vary and the inter- 
mediate correspondent banks in many cases 
add further, charges, so that the amount of 
exchange and collection charges ‘paid by 
our members reaches totals which area real 
burden on commerce. We. have been’ ad- 
vised of; charges ‘ amounting to as much as 
$2.04 on a check of $340.10, $24. 00 on a 
check of $15,000.00, $68.00 on a check of 
$17, 000. 00, and “$70. 00 on a ‘check’ of 


‘hIG} ST} 


? “Cachet Schoo! ‘of Credit and Fintancial| “Management 


“Dartmouth College Campus. 
mote 31—August 3, 1952 
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the public at large from such = are 
ie to be millions of dollars each year, 
Arak e the\ fact) there) ‘ake now) only, about 
2,000 exchange- charging bank outlets out 
of a total of well over 20,000 banking 
OFFICES. a aesir saet ' 


Small Businessman’s Disadvanjaye 
The small businessman, facéd* with sich 
exchange charges is often helpless to, do. 
dniything” about ‘them, He usually ‘does’ not 
have the resoufces:or the: competitive posi- 
tion to enable him to risk l6sifig ati accouitt 
by refusing, “his. .customet’s checks, . Yet hé 
must ‘Mmiéet these’ extra ‘costs: ‘They: are there- 
fore necessarily ‘teflected. in. the -bill: to. the 
customer, along with overhead’ and other 
business expenses. Once again the exchange. 
charging. bank gains, while’ the’ public pays. 
dv’ Has been suggested that the:elimination 
of.exchange absorption by insured banks, 
as contemplated by the provision under dis- 
cussion, might be detrimental to small 
banks. In the aggregate, exchange charges 
are absorbed only, where compensating bal- 
ances afe maintained. ‘In the case of inter. 
bank, balances, the larger ‘banks which hold 
these balances recoup the cost of such ab- 
sorption by, investing the funds left with 
them by, their small bank correspond- 
ents... . 


Dual Banking System'Not Jeopardiszed 

The thought also has been advanced that 
such a pfoyision as proposed carries a threat 
to. our nation s traditional dual banking 
system. Most of the State banks, as well as 
all National banks, now pay their checks at 
par, and make efficient use, of the par 
collection facilities of the Federal ‘Reserve 
Banks, without discrimination of any sort 
between the State and National banking 
systems. For this feason, we feel, the dual 
banking system. | is not jeopardized and the 
argument has | no, validity. 

There has been the assertion, ‘too, that 
elimination of exchange absorption would 
threaten the individual, unit, bank operation, 
as opposed to branch, chain and group 
banking operations. It is “wholly fallacio s 
to assume that those banks which are now 
non-par ‘could: hot exist ‘if theif exchange- 
charging» opetations» were to) be »abruptly 
terminated, and.that branch} group or chaia 
banks “are :poiged ready to-stép into their 
community and: take over. when: this former 
source Of revenue: ds eliminated... | 

-Alternaté sources, of sevenue;ias we have 
poinited>out, dre now :abundantly, available. 
That: «such ‘smalb; unlitybanks, can prosper 
without the,,exchange absorption pave 
has - béen» proved).time, and again by the 
many who-do: expand, on a, pengnaiee basis 
of operations. >| 

| Our organization; sins hei athe iit 
represents heartily concur with those who 
deplore) the .existing lack/ of (uniformity i 
our present banking, regulations,.as-to what 
deés,.and what does not. comstitute,an ur 
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ibe tps bo of interest. The, pepo T ry, the a bay the cast, while the leita 


e conflite’ in’ rufing! 

ting all insured banks, en or go 
members of the Federal System, on a uni- 
fottiily '’ Colmpetitrve’* basis; '"the ’ provision 
wotild if’ itself’ Bea vastly Sighifitant mile- 
sone’ in Soiitid | ‘panking’ législation, ‘with 
fat flung benefits’ hide only''to the ' entire 
bantking ‘cothmitrnicy’ birt to all ee and 
to the public. e 

OMe ii busitieds, ‘sind shetndaanly in? the 
credit profession, have traditionally 're- 
gated aS Thtérest any’ compensation for the 
ase “Ot séitiecne ’ élse‘s' funds,’ 'whéther those 
fids ate’in the form’ of! outright tash or of 
credit. The fact that! exchange-absorbing 
banks “insist? that large’ ‘compensatifig bal- 
iis Be “Kept with® them! oni’ deposit» by 
thei?’ fion’pat paying correspondenits\")‘in 
ttitn FO# the privilege they! accord them ‘of 
having these charges absorbed, makes! ex- 
change absorption a payment of interest on 
demand: deposits, from whatever angle you 
view it. 

In summation may ' we say that when any 
bank, pays! on, its depositors’ checks less than 
the.amount, written, commerce is, impeded, 
the natien’s,..currency, is, debased, ;and_, the 
sound business concept of “fair payment for 
servicerrendered’’ is, impaired;; Business and 


p acc bo Ponty hé few. (W7 é 
VF ARS ak ets 7 ct 


aciemsentacien for adoption, be given 
Title Ill, Section 26, Payment of Interest, 
ofthe Bitiaticial Inistitariohs Aer @f: 1957. 

Respectfully submitted 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

OF CREDIT MEN. 

Henry H. Heimann ; 


Executive Vice , President 


Tight Money Is Discussed at 
F oundation Regional Meeting 
Tight’ money and, its, effect on 
credit, policy. was the theme,of a 
roundtable ;, discussion; at» the ., first 
regional meeting; in‘ |Pittsburgh,; of 
the Credit! Research: Foundation, Na- 
tidnal ‘Association of Credit’ Men..A 
renort on’ the Fotindation’sréseatch 
and éducatignal activities followed. 
Presiding was Murray, V. Johnston, 
Foundation., trustee. .Mr.. Johnston, 
general credit manager.,of; Gulf; Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh; is.president 
of .the: American :Petroleum.Credit 
Association. '* 


SA 


Morton S. Krall, min, a Casco 
Products Corporation, Bridgeport 
Conn., has been elected’ vital ‘6f 
the newly * or- ae ma 
ganized National 
Traffie, Appliance 
Manufacturers 
Credit,;Groupa j.ud 

The} exedit:; ressd oy: 
porting’ >and 
Credit Group see-) | 
retarial’“’ services 
of ‘the’ New’ York a 
Credit © Inter- M. SUKRAGL «29? 
change Bureau have been made avail- 
able to nationwide manufacturers of 
small electrical’ applianées in an in- 
dustry’ movenient: ‘calcilated | to: pro- 
vide on-the-spot:credit information’on 
appliance, distributors throughout the 
country. 

The,, Group’s,,secretary.,,is W...W, 
McAdam;:' New: : York) Gredit:, :Inter- 
change Bureau, 229: Fourth  Sovtnion, 
New York 3) °N:‘Y. ' 


" FLABORATE HANDBOOK ON HOW. CHAPTER XI WORKS “N.Y. TIMES. 


CREDIT EXECUTIVES, ACCOUNTANTS, TREAS- 


‘URERS, BANKERS—these ate’ the executives for 
whom this “elaborate handbook on how Chapter, XI 
works” was-prepared, Search from cover to cover, 
you won’t find a single “whereas” or even.a Tai: 
of ‘the first part.” Just 55 pages of downe 

factual information, written in clear, \¢ 

hessman’s language, explaining your | ig 1 
‘esponsibilities—as a. Chapter,,X! cred 


FoF your copy: of this informative! publicat a 
us at the address below, enclosing your él 
should, be made. payable to NEW YORK 7 


“YOU, ‘want ($1 03. in New York City area” 
a Salés Tax). 


poe , Department C | 
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Proposed Amendments for Congress Vote 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN: 


OU are hereby notified that the fol- 

lowing resolutions to amend the by- 
laws of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN have been proposed by the 
Board of Directors of the Association 
and will be offered for adoption at the 
Annual Convention of the Association 
to be held at the Convention Headquar- 
ters, Miami Beach, Florida, on May 12 
to 16, 1957: 


ARTICLE II 


RESOLVED that Article II of said by- 


laws be amended as follows: 


Section 2—by adding at the end of 
the first sentence the following: “herein- 
after referred to as member and such 

* designated representatives shall be en- 
titled to all the rights and privileges of 
membership in the Association so long 
as such designation shall continue in 
effect.” 


Section 4—by changing the words 
“assigned to the district” to “assigned to 
the area” wherever in subdivisions 
(b1), (b2), (b3),-(c) and (d) 
said words appear, and 


by eliminating from the last sentence of 
subdivision (b3) the words “or con- 
stitutional”; and 


by adding at the end of subdivision (c) 
the following: “All petitioners for affil- 
iation shall file as an integral part of 
their application, on forms supplied by 
the Association, an agreement that the 
petitioner will abide by the rules, regu- 
jations and by-laws of the Association”; 
and 


by changing the next to the last sentence 
of subdivision (d) to read as follows: 
“Such action of the Board of Directors 
shall be subject to review on petition of 
the complainant or the affiliated associa- 
tion at the next Annual Meeting of this 
Association and if the decision of the 
Board of Directors thereon is sustained 
by the Annual Meeting, such affiliated 
Association may be expelled, but if such 
charges are not so sustained, the suspen- 
sion of such Association shall be termin- 
ated”. 


ARTICLE Ill 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article III 
of said by-laws be amended as follows: 


Section 6—by changing the title to 
read as follows: 


“Section 6. Divisions—Voting”; and 


by changing the preliminary paragraph 
of subdivision ¢a) to read as follows: 
“(a) The membership of the Association 
shall be divided into four electoral Di- 
visions as follows:” 


ARTICLE V 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article V 
of said by-laws be amended as follows: 

Section 1—by changing the first 
clause of Section 1 to read as follows:' 
“The Board of Directors shall have gen- 
eral charge, management and control of 
the funds, property and activities of the 
Association; shall authorize and control 
all expenditures; shall pass upon all ap- 
plications for direct membership in, or 
affiliation with, the Association;” 

Section 2—by amending Section 2 to 
read as follows: 

“Section 2. Number. The Board of 
Directors shall consist of 32 persons, all 
of whom shall be direct or affiliated 
members, or designated representatives 
of such members of the Association in 
good standing, and shall include the 
President and the four Vice Presidents 
of equal rank, elected to represent the 
four Divisions of the Association. The 
remaining 27 Directors shall be chosen 
to represent the 4 electoral Divisions, 
and shall be allocated among the Divi- 
sions according to the number of mem- 
bers in each Division as shown by the 
membership records of the Association 
as of the close of business on the 30th 
day of April of the previous year. 


SIGHTSEEING (in the boat and on 
the bank) at Miami Beach, where the 
6lst Annual Credit Congress, National 
Association of Credit Men, will con- 
vene May 12, 1957. 
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“(a) Geographical Representation— 
Four Directors shall first be allocated to 
each Division and each such Director 
shall represent such number of members 
as shall equal 4th of the membership 
of the smallest Division or Yzth of the 
total membership of the Association, 
whichever is less. 

“(b) Numerical Representation— 
The remaining 11 Directors shall be al. 
located to the Divisions on the basis of 
the following formula: 

A =the number of members of 
the Association in excess of the members 
represented by the Directors allocated 
pursuant to the preceding subparagraph 
(a). 

We. 

~ 11 the number of members of 
the Association to be represented by each 
remaining director. 

C = the number of members in the 
Division in excess of the number repre- 
sented by its original 4 Directors. 


= = the number of the remaining 


11 Directors to be allocated to the Di- 
vision. 

One additional Director shall be 
allocated to the Division having the 
largest fractional remainder upon appli- 
cation of the foregoing formula.” 


Section 14—by changing the second 
sentence to read as follows: “This Board 
shall consist of the three most recently 
retired Presidents in the order of their 
availability.” 


ARTICLE VI 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article VI 
of said by-laws be amended as follows: 


Section 2—by amending Section 2 
to read as follows: “Section 2. Appointed 
Officers. In addition to the elected of- 
ficers there shall be an Executive Vice 
President and Manager, one or more 
Staff Vice Presidents, a Secretary, 2 
Treasurer, one or more Assistant Secre- 
taries and Assistant Treasurers, all of 
whom shall be appointed by the Board 
of Directors and shall serve for such 
period as the Board of Directors may 
determine. The offices of Executive Vice 
President and Manager, Secretary and 
Treasurer may be held by the same 
person.” 


Section 
Section 6. 


5—shall be renumbered 


Section 6—shall be renumbered 


Section 5. 
(Concluded on opposite page, col. 1) 





ARTICLE VIII 

FURTHER RESOLVED that Article VIII 
{ said by-laws be amended as follows: 
Section 1—by changing the first part 
f the first sentence to read as follows: 
here snall be a Committee on Nomi- 
tions consisting of 21 members, in- 
uding the following: The most re- 
ently retired President of the Associa- 
on in order of availability who shall 
ye as Chairman of the Committee; 
**#” 

Section 2—by deleting the words 
officers or”. 


ARTICLE X 


FURTHER RESOLVED that Article X 
nf said by-laws be amended as follows: 

Section 1—by adding to the list of 
sanding committees the Finance and 
Budget Committee. 

FURTHER RESOLVED that if the fore- 
going amendments are adopted, the same 
shall be referred to the Executive Vice 
President and Manager and to counsel 
for the Association for drafting and such 
minor chamuges or corrections as may be 


NeCess 


PHILIP J. GRAY 


Secretary 
Dated: New York, N.Y. 


February 28, 1957 


15 Latin-American Countries 
Improve Credit, Collections 


While Nicaragua maintained top 
rank in both commercial credits and 
collections in the 57th semi-annual 
survey of Latin-American markets by 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
rau, National Association of Credit 
Men, Paraguay registered the most 
marked advance in credit rating, im- 
proving its position from “Poor” to 
“Good,” in the second half of 1956. 

Nicaragua was just ahead of Brit- 
ish, French and Netherlands Posses- 
sions, the Dominican Republic, Pan- 
ama and Uruguay in the ratings. 

Fifteen countries improved their 
credit standing, eight lost ground, 
me remained unchanged. ir 
moved up from “¥airly Good” t 
“Good.” Guatemala, Cuba, Goat 
Rica and Mexico dropped in pointage 
but all stayed in the “Good” cate- 
gory. Fifteen countries also bettered 
their collection standings, six fell off 


CAPs te 


STOP CREDIT LOSSES 
SXecutives use 


in points, three held even. Chile had 
the greatest gain in collections, with 
Paraguay next. 

Changes in lines of credit for the 
last half of 1956 reflected the col- 
lections trend, with “more liberal” 
terms granted in “prompt-pay” mar- 
kets and a tightening of lines where 
payment performance had been un- 
satisfactory. 


Nashville’s WLAC Seis Pace 
In Credit Public Relations 


How local radio programs can 
build public relations for organized 
credit was reflected by WLAC of 
Nashville in a recent presentation of 
its “Your Neighbor” program de- 
scribing the work of organized credit 
and the credit executive. Personal 
biographic facts about Michael F. 
Weber, president of the Nashville 
Association of Credit Men and his 
family, provided the human interest 
touch to the weekly program, which 
is sponsored by the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of Nash- 
ville. 

The talk, scripted by Rilla Moran, 
based on an interview with Mr. 
Weber, credit and office manager of 
Clark Hardware Company, and nar- 
rated by Audrey Holmes, traced the 
organization, functions and objectives 
of both National and its affiliated 
local units. Mr. Weber’s responsibil- 
ities in his company and in the asso- 
ciation were highlighted. 

“The credit executive of today,” 
said the commentator, quoting James 
J. McCormick, secretary-treasurer of 
the local group and manager of the 
Nashville Credit Bureau, Wholesale 
Reporting Division, “occupies a most 
important place at the round table of 
business. . . . Through association 
with his fellow creditmen he is sup- 
plied with the most potent tool his 
profession offers.” 


Commercial Credit Co. Reports 
Record Consolidated Net Income 


Reporting a record consolidated 
net income of $26,478,671 for 1956, 
Chairman E. C. Wareheim of Com- 
mercial Credit Company of Balti- 
more told the press at a luncheon in 
New York that “the general outlook 
for all divisions of the finance busi- 
ness, insurance subsidiaries, and the 
manufacturing companies, appears 
satisfactory for 1957.” 

Receivables acquired by the fi- 
nance companies in 1956 totaled 


It’s what you learn after you 
know it all that counts. 
—Anonymous 


$3,387,087,994, compared with $3,- 
677,241,749 the previous year. 

Total net sales of the manufactur- 
ing companies were larger than for 
any previous year—$118,976,584 in . 
1956, compared with $117,992,005 in 
1955. Their net income was some- 
what less than for 1955 but was the 
third largest since 1948. 

The 1956 premium writings and 
net income of American Credit In- 
demnity Company of New York, 
which writes credit insurance, and 
American Health Insurance Corpo- 
ration, writing health and hospital- 
ization insurance, increased over 
1955. Net income of the insurance 
companies, including Cavalier Life 
Insurance Company, wholly-owned 
non-consolidated subsidiary, was $5,- 
777,288 last year, $5,877,336 in 
1955. A substantial increase in auto 
physical damage losses in 1956 re- 
duced net earnings. 

Readjustment within certain indus- 
tries and the company’s credit refine- 
ment program accounted for a 22 per 
cent downscaling in volume of retail 
financing of household appliances, 
TV and similar products. 

Receivables acquired through the 
commercial financing and factoring 
divisions aggregated $1,179,184,205, 
up 13 per cent. Direct and personal 
loan volume increased to $108,651,- 
670. Volume of motor and farm im- 
plement receivables acquired was 
down somewhat, both retail and 
wholesale. 

A. E. Duncan is founder chairman 
of Commercial Credit Company, and 
E. L. Grimes is president. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


LEARN to Apply business 
e 


problems ¢ ctronic 
data processing machines. 
WRITE for free brochure 
describing the correspond- 
ence course, "PROGRAM- 
MING FOR BUSINESS 
COMPUTERS". 
ELECTRONICS INC. 
Training Department. 
420 Market Street 
San Francisco |1!, Calif. 
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Collections, and,Lines of Credit Hold, 
otpalight on ‘Panelists at, Dayton “aE 


AMONG’ SPEARERS ‘at thé’ Dayton’ Conference were '(V'to'r) F.'M. Hulbert; ‘manager; 
credit’ divisidn,' Procter ‘and Gamble Distributing’ Company, Cincinnati,’ a director of 
the: | Nationab A ssoviation. ef}; Credit. Men; Warren: Sandusky, credit |managet; The 
Standard, Register Company, Dayton, and D: L.\Auramd, secretary-manager,, Dayton 
Association of Credit Men. Mr. Aurand, served as, moderator of the panel on collections 
when H. B. Simpson, president of the’ Dayton ‘unit, was called ‘away by the death of 
his mother: Panelspeakers' were (Mr.\Hulbert;'Mr.’Sandiisky and Thomas’ B: ‘Talbot, 
—w Wasserman: :&: Talbot: (not;in the picture), 


- WO panel presentations, six out, 
a standing addresses and, liberal 
allowance of time to answer the many 
questions from the. floor were packed 
into).a one-day credit conference at 
Dayton, that brought together credit 
executives from a. number of cities 
in, Ohio. and, Indiana, 

Sponsored, iby, the University . of 
Dayton, in conjunction with the Day- 
ton. Asseciation of Credit Men and 
the. ‘Women's Group, the conference 
in. topics and interest lived up to its 
foreword »as ,“a special program for 
credit. managers, and others \Frecog- 
rizing; the tremendous responsibility 
inyolved i in ‘credit management.” The 
speakers constituted the panels. ‘clos- 
ing, the» mogning, and afternoon ses- 
sions. 

“Establishing a Tase-line of credit” 


was the theme of the forenoon’ ses- 


” Ol ive ones, economist ‘of the. Fed- 
eral, HLA in| of N€leved and, 


spoke on neh eqonomics, of PR's and 


se conn 
ve Tas Eareatince i, iY ue 
‘a ‘ard eo in i 
wholeésa 


cludes heavy dieting, 
financial! aEUNOAT) Mid? EAMBABion of 
annual voluraesf! $10,000,000. 28, 


BBA, Cr ‘nd° major, 
. New ‘yates B® | Box 444, ___ 


Federal ‘Reserye policy, a moot sub- 
ject in these days when the Federal, 
through high rediscount rates, is pur- 
suing a program to'minimize infla- 
tion. and ward , off deflation of the 
economy. 

“Forecasting and Internal Adjust- 
ments Necessary to Meet Changing 
Economic Conditions,” was. the topic 
of Dr. E. B. O'Leary, | chairman ,and 
professor in the university's , depart- 
ments of economics and business or- 
ganization. 

Discussing — analysis _ ‘of ‘financial 
statements and other sources of credit 
information, Odell L. Bernius, vice 
president,” Fifth-Third” Union, Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, pointed out the 
importance of the management, eco- 
nomic and financial, factors i in credit 
acceptance, and added: “It is, only 
after, a complete consideration of all 
three that a sound, judgment | can be 
made. I place high on the list of the 
tools necessary to arrive at sound 
judgitient’ a “Bood! ‘persoriil” abquiatt: 
afice With’ your ereditor,” a basic 


knowlédge»» of): financial; :: statement 


analysis,} atid).& good? dosev.of credit 
man’s } intuition, Vbetter 4 ers as 
‘horse senses?:??)05 uu 

ut Bowsitl: oapbaken hs thd: Unseen 
panel oricMaking the Job of, ‘Collec: 
tion? Easier ‘and ‘More: Effective/’ was 
Thomas B.'Talbet;, attorney, Wasser: 
man )&: Talbot; Daytony who brought 
out new devélopitiénts)}in ithe: )légal 
aspects ofdcréditiepoe eoldevisoofl 
hyo fiffective { Collections Letters” owhs 
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the theme of! Warré:i Saddusky , cred 
manager,,.of , The Steasend, Regis 
Company, -Daytonen, 9:1 

‘FP. »M) oHulbert; maihngbe, credit 
divisién} Procter» and> Gamble pj, 
tributing® Compaity; * Cincinnati, , 
National “director, ‘outlined practicy. 
ble’ procédures for' ‘credit, execiitive 
to obtain the cooperation of the sale 
staff, 

The moderator was D. L. Aurand 
secretary-manager,jof the Dayton, as. 
sociation, substituting for. H.,,B, 
Simpson, its president, absenteed by 
the death of bis ‘mother. 


in the: News 


Sau.,C,., Hertz, , Hertz, & Herson, 
New York,.City,,,has, been, appointed 
chairman: of, the,,Committee on,Co 
operation: with!, Commercial  Gredi 
Grantors’ of ‘the New ‘York. State So. 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants, 


Rosert.G. DuNnwop, president of 
Sun Oil Company, Philedelphia, was 
given the 1956 Honor Awand of Beta 
Gamma Sigma Alumni of New York. 


F."?: Hopepon, JR, controller and 
assistatit 'tréastiter,- Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. ,and.; News, has, been. elected 
president, of | the Institute, of News- 
paper;,;.Gontrollers ,,jand, Financial 
Officers., 


J. HERBERT BRYAN, secretary-man- 
ager, National Association of Credit 
Men, Mid-South Unit, Ine., has been 
elected first vice rosident of’ the 
Memphis Kiwanis Club. 


€: P. ‘Rooney, ‘treasurer, Mine 
Safety ‘Appliance'Co., Pittsburgh, has 
béeén elected’ vice’ président, Pitts- 
burgh Chapter, Tak Executives Insti- 
tute, Ine: 


' ji WIth Kx RicHARDS, secretary of 
the ‘First ) Bahk: & Trust} Co:, Utica, 
Ne¥i, had «been »élected president. of 
the ‘Utica: Clearing | House. 


"ANDERSON, BoRTHWICK, president, 
the First National, Trust, and. Savings 
Bank of San Diego, California, . 
Sear ae eri San Die ego 1957” 


6 
organi sptipnl Pf. be 


i\ cate M. Y.aussi, senior. vice pres 





‘National. .Bank. of. Commereey 
es pa ‘has been’ chosen 
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500 Fraternity Members, Upholding 
Tradition, Are Extending Helping Hand 


In consonance with this publi- 
cation’s policy of cooperation 
with worthy causes within the 
credit field we publish in full 
the following article from the 
Credit Men’s Fraternity, Inc.— 
Ed. 


G OME 25 or 30 years ago six or 
eight stalwarts of the credit field, 
thinking of the future creditmen and 
remembering 
their own 
struggles, decided 
they would try in 
their own small 
way to help the 
youngsters _fol- 
lowing them. 

Their deep 
thinking and tire- 
less efforts have 
resulted in the present day Credit 
Men’s Fraternity, Inc., organized in 
1940 and now with a total mem- 
bership of over 500 men who are 
voluntarily contributing to this or- 
ganization with but one thought in 
mind: “I will help keep the tradition 
and extend a helping hand.” 

We know of no other industry that 
has been so thoughtful. Not only 
creditmen but those who are con- 
nected with financial management in 
all phases of industry have benefited 
by the thinking of these few old- 
timers. 

Since the founding of the organiza- 
| tion, hundreds of positions have been 
found for those in the fields of credit 
and financial management. 

Credit Men’s Fraternity, Inc. is 
wholly financed by voluntary contri- 
butions from credit and financial 
managers in New York City and we 
are happy to know that the thought 
has spread to many other cities 
throughout the country. 

The Fraternity sends monthly to 
its membership a list of all those who 
are seeking positions. These men are 
all experienced, capable, and many 
of them, in addition to being able to 
serve as credit and financial man- 
agers, can also handle various posi- 
tions such as comptrollers, treas- 
urers, statisticians and various 
positions in banks. 

Your inquiry as to securing their 
services can be made direct to Credit 
Men’s Fraternity, Inc., 10 East 39th 


SIDNEY STEIN 


Street, New York City, who, in addi- 
tion to their own staff, have a very 
close relationship with one of the old- 
est and most highly regarded employ- 
ment agencies in New York City. 
While the Fraternity confines its 
activities to the metropolitan New 
York area, we feel sure that, if an 
out-of-town company were interested 
in securing a creditman or woman, 
we would have several on our list of 


applicants that would fulfill the neces- 
sary requirements and be willing to 
relocate. Our list is composed of men 
and women who are well grounded in 
credit work and have had a minimum 
of two years experience in checking 
credit. Any company interested 
should contact our office. We will be 
happy to assist them in fulfilling their 
needs in the way of credit personnel. 
Chairman of the Board: Sipney A. 
STEIN, president of Congress Fac- 
tors Corp. 
President: Ervin A. Scuutz, Asst. 
Vice Pres. Burlington Industries, 
Inc. 


CODE OF ETHICS—ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 


Tight money conditions of the 
day and problems of bank loans 
in a period of expansion under 
sharpening competition make 
timely an underscoring of the 
12-point code of ethics of Robert 
Morris Associates, as follows: 


(1) The first and cardinal prin- 
ciple in credit investigation is to re- 
spect the confidential nature of the 
information received. (2) The ‘name 
of the inquirer, in whose behalf the 
inquiry is made, should not be dis- 
closed without permission. (3) In 
answering inquiries, the ‘source of the 
information should not be disclosed 
without permission. (4) Any be- 
trayal of confidence stamps the of- 
fender as unworthy of future con- 
sideration. 

(5) Each letter of inquiry should 
indicate specifically the object and 
scope of the inquiry. (6) When more 
than one inquiry on the same sub- 
ject is sent simultaneously to banks 
in the same city, the names of the 
other banks should be plainly set 
forth in the inquiry. (7) All letters, 
including form letters, should bear 
the manual signature of the inquirer, 
to establish responsibility. (8) The 
recipient of a credit inquiry is negli- 
gent in his duty if he does not read 
carefully each letter of inquiry and 
answer frankly, to the best of his 
ability, its specific questions. 

(9) In answering inquiries, it is 
advisable to disclose all material facts 
bearing on the credit standing of the 
subject, including the basis . upon 
which credit is extended. (10) Indis- 
criminate revision of files, when there 
is no real need for information, is 
wasteful and undesirable. (11) 


Where periodic revision of the file 
information is made, it may be de- 
sirable to give your own experience 
in the letter of inquiry, in order that 
duplication and unnecessary corre- 
spondence may be kept to a mini- 
mum. (12) In soliciting accounts, it 
is not permissible, nor the part of 
good faith, for the soliciting bank 
to make inquiries from a competitor 
without frankly disclosing the nature 
and object of the credit inquiry. 


More Price Resistance Seen 
In Purchasing Agents Study 


Increased resistance to rising prices 
is reflected in a poll of members of 
the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents by the organization’s 
business survey committee. 

Seventy per cent of the reporting 
representatives of companies are now 
buying production material on lead 
time within the range of 60 days 
down to a “hand-to-mouth” basis. 
The percentage limiting coverage to 
30 days increased 6 per cent in Feb- 
ruary over January’s 24 per cent 
total. 

Whether the figures represent the 
effect of tight money or a reduction 
of stockpiling against price inflation 
—or a blend of both; whether it 
signifies a changed direction of prices 
or a movement sidewise, the evidence 
can be expected to appear first in the 
wholesale price index. In the annual 
survey by CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT, the average of fore- 
casts at the turn of this year by 100 
financial executives was that by July 
lst the U. S. Bureau of Labor Index 
will have risen to 115.97, an increase 
of 1.77 over midyear 1956. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


eee —— a 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


March 25-27 
Credit Management Workshop 


¢ 


Miami BeacH, FLoripa 

May 12-16 

6lst Annual Credit Congress and 
Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men 


* 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 

July 7-20 

Stanford University Session of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 


and Financial Management 
¢ 


Hanover, New HaMpPsHIRE 

July 31-August 3 

First Alumni Conference of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, Dart- 
mouth College Campus 


¢ 


Hanover, New HampsHIRE 

August 4-17 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 


and Financial Management 
¢ 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 

September 19-20 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin 


+ 


LincoLn, NEBRASKA 

September 25-27 

Annual Tri-State Credit Conference, 
including Iowa, Nebraska and 


South Dakota 
& 


HaRRIMAN, New York 
September 30—October 2 
Credit Management Workshop 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 

October 13-16 

Annual Conference of American 
Petroleum Credit Association. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

October 16-17 

New England District Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 


e 


BuFFaLo, NEw YORK 

October 17-19 

Tri-State Credit Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania 

a 
OmauHa, NEBRASKA 
October 18-20 


Annual Midwest 
Conference 


Credit Women’s 


¢ 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

October 19-22 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Lofiisiana 

é 


San Dreco, CALIFORNIA 

October 24-26 

Pacific Southwest Credit Conference 
including California, Arizona. 


Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
& 
Kansas City, Missouri 
November 13-15 
Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 


ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern and Western Illinois. 


¢ 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA 

November 18-20 

Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
including Oklahoma, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico 


Deaths 


Drew A. Landress, 82, Dies; 
Had Been National Director 
Drew A. Landress, 82, special 
agent of Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Chattanooga, was 
a past director of the National Assq- 
ciation of Credit Men, and past presi- 
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dent of the Chattanooga Association 
of Credit Men (now National Aggp. 
ciation of Credit Management, Ine, 
Cherokee Unit) in the period when he 
was credit manager of Trotter Bros, 


John M. Grimsley 


John M. Grimsley, vice president 
in charge of the foreign department. 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank of 
Philadelphia, died at 43 after a brief 
illness. In 1947 he had joined the 
foreign department of Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
which in 1951 merged with the 
Girard Trust Company. 


Bulletin 


At presstime comes word of 
the death of William Fraser, 
director of J. P. Stevens & Co, 
For many years he had been 
treasurer and _ general credit 
manager. Mr. Fraser had served 
as president of the National 4As- 
sociation of Credit Men and the 
New York Credit & Financial 
Management Association. Details 
in next issue. 


Paul E. Mertz 


Paul E. Mertz retired secretary- 
treasurer of the Williamson Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, had served in 1944 
and 1945 as president of the Cincin- 
nati Association of Credit Men. He 
was chairman of the information 
committee at the 60th Annual Credit 
Congress last year. 


Charles Johnston 


Charles Johnston, who had been 
treasurer of Williams and Company, 
Pittsburgh, before his retirement, 
died while vacationing in Florida. 
From 1936 to 1938 Mr. Johnston had 
been president of The Credit Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, and 
from 1937 to 1940 a director of 
National. 


The Trading Stamp Influence 


Of housewives who are saving trad- 
ing stamps, 24 per cent switched from 
one store to another to take advan- 
tage of the premium credit plan, says 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., in a 32-page brochure report on 
a study conducted among members 
of BBDO’s Onandaga consumer re- 
search .panel in central New York. 
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K. C. SOMMER T. A. JOHNSON 


O. E. BARNUM C. H. KRAFT 


O. J. GANT D. F, MARKLEY 
Barnum and Kraft Advance 


In Divisions of U. S. Steel 


0. E. Barnum has been elected 
treasurer, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, American Bridge Division, 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds R. A. Shaw, 
Sr., who has been appointed executive 
assistant to the president of the 
American Bridge Division. 

Beginning with U. S. Steel in 1945 
as a credit representative, Mr. Bar- 
num most recently had been treasurer 
of the U. S. Steel Supply Division, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Active 
in credit education, he is a member 
of the credit education committee of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men and of the committee on profes- 
sional development and education, 
Credit Research Foundation, NACM. 
From 1950 to 1955 he served as 
assistant director of the Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, NACM, Dartmouth College. 

At the same time, promotion 
was announced of Charles H. Kraft 
from regional credit manager, Chi- 


Executives in the News 


cago, to treasurer of the Steel Supply 
division, to succeed Mr. Barnum. Mr. 
Kraft began with U. S. Steel’s Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Division in 1947 as 
collection and claim correspondent. 
He holds the Executive Award of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management (Dart- 
mouth). 


Sommer Is Named Treasurer; 
T. A. Johnson Credit Manager 


K. Calvin Sommer has been ele- 
vated to treasurer of The Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Formerly assistant treasurer 
and credit manager, he succeeds John 
H. Hall, who has become controller 
of the company. At the same time, 
Theodore A. Johnson was advanced 
from assistant credit manager to cred- 
it manager, to succeed Mr. Sommer 
in the credit area. 

Mr. Sommer, a member of the 
Ohio Bar, is a past president of the 
Youngstown Association of Credit 
Men and past vice president of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
He currently is vice president and a 
director of the Credit Research 
Foundation of NACM. From Guard- 
ian Trust Company of Cleveland, 
where he was credit manager and 
loan officer, he went with Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube in 1936 as assis- 
tant credit manager, becoming credit 
manager in 1940, assistant treasurer 
in 1952. 

Mr. Johnson began with the com- 
pany in 1922 as a hall boy in the 
Hall Service. He went into the credit 
department in 1932 and _ became 
assistant credit manager in 1940. 
Mr. Johnson, like Mr. Sommer a past 
president of the Youngstown Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, holds the Execu- 
tive Award of the NACM Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement (1950), 


Texas Supply Executive Had 
Banking, Petroleum Training 

Texas-born and bred, Orland J. 
Gant left it for 25 months to serve 
with the U. S. Navy in the Pacific 
Theatre in World War II. The new 
president of the Fort Worth Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men was born in 
Weldon in 1915, attended Fort Worth 
schools and Arlington State College, 
began his business career with First 
National Bank, Fort Worth. A short 
time later he went into credit work, 
with Continental Oil Company in the 
Fort Worth and Houston divisions. 
Since his return from service, Mr. 
Gant has become credit manager of 
General Industrial Supply Corpora- 
tion. 

Married and the father of three 
children, he hobnobs with woodwork. 


TNT Manufacturer, Drug Trade 
Preceded Credit Management 


The careful handling required as 
production supervisor of TNT dur- 
ing the war has its parallel for Doak 
F. Markley in another field. As credit 
manager of The Marietta Concrete 
Corporation, Marietta, Ohio, with 
plants in Baltimore, Charlotte, Nash- 
ville, and Jamestown (N.Y.), Mr. 
Markley is responsible for servicing 
all types of accounts: retail, whole- 
sale, farm, contractors, commercial 
and industrial. Earlier experience 
was as production expediter with 
Remington Rand and in the retail 
drug trade. 

Born, raised and educated in Mari- 
etta, the 34-year-old executive re- 
cently was elected president of the 
Parkersburg-Marietta Association of 
Credit Men. Active in numerous civic 
organizations, Mr. Markley also has 
served as lay president of his church, 
as vice president Jaycees, trustee 
Chamber of Commerce, and currently 
as director of the Advertising Club. 
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Reports from the Field 


TEL Ee 


Akron, On10o—“Administration of Credit Function” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by J. C. Thompson, treasurer, Goodrich Indus- 
trial Products, before the Akron Association of Credit Men. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Labor-management relations were discussed 
by James Low, National Association of Manufacturers, at the 
regular meeting of Minneapolis Association of Credit Men. In- 
come taxes held centerstage at forum meeting conducted by T. 
Riddiford, of McKennan, Riddiford & Sevenich, and Richard 
Tousley, of Peat, Marwick & Mitchell. 

A credit management problems class has been introduced by 
the association, with Clarence J. Swalen, secretary-treasurer, 
Pako Corporation, and a National director, as coordinator, and 
George Neperud, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., as 
chairman. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Shortcuts to public speaking were pointed 
out by Dale Carnegie Institute instructor, William D. McCarty, 
to The Western Massachusetts Association of Credit Execu- 
tives, Inc., at their dinner meeting. Mr. McCarty is associated 
with Rourke-Eno Paper Co. and has been a certified instructor 
for the Dale Carnegie Institute several years. 


ATLanta, Ga.—A joint meeting of the Atlanta Retail Credit 
Association and the Georgia Association of Credit Men heard 
a panel discussion about economic conditions, which had these 
participants: E. W. Swanson, head of economic research, en- 
gineering experiment station, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
as moderator; and George S. Craft, vice president, Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia; J. M. Garner, sales manager and firm mem- 
ber, Haas & Dodd; George Griffith, credit sales manager, Rich’s 
Inc. 


Hono.utu, Hawau—Royal Order of Zebras elected as Super 
Zeb C. G. Chipchase, of Bonding & Insurance Agency, and 
Most Noble Zeb Francis Chun, of Service Cold Storage Co., 
Ltd. Other officers are: Royal Striper C. R. Short, of American 
Factors, Ltd.; 3-Hp Burro R. V. Tanner, of VonHamm-Young 
Co., Ltd.; Keeper of the Zoo Earl Gould, of American Factors, 
Ltd.; and Zebratary George W. Conniff, of the Hawaii Asso- 
ciation of.Credit Men. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Joseph L. Wood, assistant treasurer, Johns- 
Manville Corp., New York, was speaker at the luncheon meet- 
ing sponsored by the credit education committee of The Credit 
Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania. Harry A. Cochran, 
dean of school of business and public administration and vice 
president, Temple University, was honored guest. William H. 
Bassett, Jr., Reynolds Metals Co., chaired the meeting. Mr. 
Wood’s subject was “Better Sales through Credit.” 

William J. Dickson, managing director, Credit Research Foun- 
dation, NACM, addressed an earlier meeting of the association. 


Burrato, N. Y.—‘Human Relations Program at Work” was the 
topic of Francis A. Smith, president, Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York, at the dinner meeting of the Credit Men’s 
Association of Western New York. 


NasHvitte, Tenn.—R. L. Bollard of Atlanta, division crime 
auditor for Liberty Mutual Insurance-Liberty Mutual Fire In. 
surance Company, addressed a joint meeting of the Nashville 
Association of Credit Men and the Nashville Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Evansvitte, Inp.—E. E. Buge, controller, Bernardin Bottle Cap 
Co., at the meeting of the NACM Tri-State Area, Inc., dis- 
cussed the business outlook. 
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Farco, N. D.—Minneapolis attorney, Clarence J. Wagner, 4. 
cently returned from a trip to Russia with a businessmen’s 
group, addressed the Fargo-Moorhead Association of Credit 
Men at the first session of the annual “school” for members, 
Mr. Wagner is legal counsel for the Adjustment and Collec. 
tions Bureau, Minneapolis. 

Other speakers in the six weekly sessions represent ac. 
countancy; insurance, office equipment, education, and banking. 


Littte Rock, Arxk.—Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president, 
National Association of Credit Men, spoke before a joint meet- 
ing of the Little Rock Wholesale Credit Association and retail 
credit executives on the subject, “Are We Growing Too Fast?” 


Arpany, N. Y.—‘*A New Look at Credit Letters” was subject of 
discussion by Dr. George J. Spears, director, Albany division, 
Russell Sage College, at the meeting of the Eastern New York 
Association of Credit Executives, in Troy. 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—“Cvedit, Its Creation, Use and Control,” 
“Credit Unions and Consumer Finance,” and “Personal Income 
Tax” were topics of successive meeting speakers before the 
Grand Rapids Association. of Credit Men. Carrying the ball of 
discussion were, respectively, George J. Kremble, economics 
instructor, Grand Rapids Junior College; Kenneth J. Marin, 
public relations director, Aquinas College, and president Grand 
Rapids Chapter, Michigan Credit Union League; and John 
M. De Vries, field auditor, U.S. Internal Revenue Service. 


BirMINGHAM, ALA.—Sam J. Schneider, special representative, 
National Association of Credit Men, was principal speaker at 
the 52nd annual meeting of the Alabama Association of Credit 
Executives. 


Dayton, Oxn1o—Prof. Raymond Rodgers, professor of banking, 
graduate school of business administration, and of the school 
of commerce, accounts and finance, New York University, spoke 
before a joint dinner meeting of the Dayton Association of 
Credit Men and the Credit Women’s Club. Prof. Rodgers is a 
faculty member, NACM Graduate School of Credit and 


Financial Management, Dartmouth. 


Green Bay, Wis.—“The Credit Man—An Appraisal” was made 
by Harold H. Schroeder, assistant credit manager, Marathon 
Corporation, Menasha, Wis. at the dinner meeting of the 
Northern Wisconsin-Michigan Association of Credit Men. 


ToLepo, On10o—A joint meeting of the Toledo Chapter, Ohio 
Society of Certified Public Accountants and the Credit Asso- 
ciation of Northwestern Ohio, heard a panel presentation on 
“Financial Statement Construction and Analysis for Credit 
Purposes.” William A. Jacoby, of Arthur Young & Co., and 
Donald M. Shawen, CPA, spoke for the accountants; Richard 
J. McKenna, of Toledo Plate & Window Glass Co., and R. J. 
Benziger, credit manager, Libbey Glass, Div. Owens-!Ilinois 
Glass Co., presented the credit managers’ point of view. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Bankers’ Night meeting of the Hartford Asso 
ciation of Credit Men had as speaker William G. F. Price, 
vice president, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. His talk was 
titled “The Road Ahead.” 

Calvin T. Hughes, vice president and consulting engineer, 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., addressed the next meeting oD 
the subject “An Electrical Utility Looks at Atomic Encrgy.” 
Mr. Hughes is a member of the state committee for the de 
velopment of peacetime uses of atomic energy. 
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